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The  Bass  and  Barmony 
Mnstruments  * 


WHILE  the  string  and  wood- 
wind  groups  include  bass  and 
harmony  instruments,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  cup  mouth¬ 
piece  or  '^brass’*  instruments. 

The  earliest  ancestor  of  all  cup  mouthpiece 
instruments  is,  of  course,  the  simple  trumpet, 
evidence  of  which  may  be  found  in  tbe  early 
records  of  tbe  most  ancient  civilizations. 

Undoubtedly  tbe  immediate  ancestor  of  our 
larger  cup  mouthpiece  instruments  was  the 
me&aeval  SERPENT.  This  was  a  simple 
trumpet  increased  in  length  to  approximately 
eight  feet  and  bent  in  serpentine  curves  for 
faality  in  pla^ng.  It  was  usually  made  of 
wood.  A  variance  in  pitch  was  achieved  by 
opening  and  closii^  small  holes  in  the  body  of 
tm  instrument  which  were  sometimes  equipped 
with  keys.  The  tone  was  very  rough  and  harsh 
and  far  from  musical  if  judged  by  modem 
standards.  Handel,  after  beariiu  a  Seipent 
played  for  the  first  time  said,  'T^rtainly  it 
cannot  be  the  serpent  that  seduced  Eve.” 

From  tbe  Serpent  was  developed  the  OPHl- 
CLEIDE  which  derives  its  name  from  two 
Creek  words  meaning  key  and  seipent.  A 
family  of  Ophicleides  were  made  by  European 
instrument  makers  from  the  alto  to  the  contra 
bass.  While  it  was  never  common  in  America, 
the  Ophicleide  was  still  used  in  Europe  as  late 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 

It  remained  for  Sax,  the  illustrious  inventor  of 
the  popular  saxophone,  to  build  a  family  of 
instruments  known  as  Saxhorns  which  were  the 
first  brass  bass  and  harmony  instruments  as  we  know  them 
today.  He  used  the  hunting  hom  and  the  trumpet  and 
added  valves  to  make  a  complete  family  fr-om  the  E\>  So- 
pranino  to  tbe  BB|i  Contra  bass  Saxhorn. 

To  Sax  should  be  given  much  credit.  He  even  attempted 
the  difficult  baritone  which  was  a  cross  between  the  valve 
form  of  trombone  or  tenor  and  the  Bb  bass,  and  did  an 
excellent  job  of  it.  Yet  while  Sax  deserves  his  share  of 
honor,  his  source  of  inspiration  came  from  the  so-called 
classical  composers,  Bach,  Handel,  Wagner  and  others 
who  demanded  the  impossible  ot  the  instruments  then 
available.  It  was  necessary  to  develop  wdnd  instruments 
capable  of  much  greater  playing  facility  and  Sax  was  the 
man  who  undertoiak  ana  accomplishea  the  job. 

After  the  original  Saxhorns  were  built  many  varieties  of 
shapes  and  pitches  were  employed  until  at  the  present  time 
we  nave  three  general  classifications — the  alto,  the  bari¬ 
tone  and  the  bass  boms.  The  Upright  Alto,  so  popular 
thirty  years  ago,  has  practically  disappeared  and  has  been 
replaced  by  tne  Mellophone  or  Circular  Alto  pitched  in 
E^  and  F  and  less  frequently  in  D  and  C. 

The  Tenor  hom  is  also  little  used  at  present,  tbe  Baritone 


Recording 
Model  Boat 
By  Bvescbek 


for  a  tenor  tone  quality  may  be  played  by  the  Baritone. 
The  popular  Baritone  of  the  present  nas  a  single  deflecting 
belL 

The  Tuba  or  Bass  bora  has  gone  through  many  changes 
since  the  Saxhorn.  Tbe  Upright  model  commonly  used 
mor  to  the  World  War  has  now  been  replaced  ny  the 
deflecting  bell  Helicon,  commonly  called  a  Sousapinone, 
and  the  recording  or  deflecting  bell  type  of  Upright  Bass. 
Bb  Basses  have  long  ago  disappeared  and  Elr  Basses  are 
used  leas  frequently  than  they  were  a  decade  ago.  BBii 
Basses  have  steadily  grown  in  popularity  so  that  they  are 
used  more  than  any  other  brass  bass. 

Tbe  Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company  manufactures 
a  complete  line  of  harmony  instruments  and  basses  in¬ 
cluding  four  Alto  boms  (one  Upright  and  three  Circular 
or  Mulophone  models),  six  Baritones  (both  single  and 
double  bm  models  with  upright  or  deflecting  bells;  either 
top  action  or  side  action),  and  twelve  Bass  horns.  Buescher 
Basses  from  small  Eb  and  BBb  upright  models  to  the  Sousa- 
phone  type  and  the  ultramodern  recording  BaBee8(pictured) 
with  deflecting  bells  are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles. 
•  •  • 

Free  Trial,  Easy  Payments.  Any  Buescher  instrument  for 
band  or  orchestra — saxophone,  comet,  trumpet,  trombone, 
etc. — may  be  had  for  fim  trial  in  your  home.  Send  now 
for  literature  and  details  of  trial  offer.  No  obligation. 
Mention  instrument. 


BUESCHEB.BANO  RtSTBUMENT  COMPANY 
SOS  Baeacbcr  BoildiBg,  Elkbart,  ImL 

GcttUflaMtt  t  Withoat  obligatioffi  pleate  Ma4  literatnre  and  detail*  of  trial 


$1.00 


Sent  now  will 
bring  you 

10  Big  Issues 
of  The 

SCHOOL 

MUSICIAN 

•  •  • 

PLUS 

a  black 

Baked  Enamel 
folding 

Music  Stand 

Highest  Quality 

•  •  • 

This  Offer  • 

may  be 

Withdrawn 

very  soon 

•  •  • 

Vnless  pottag*  is  provided  vnth  order, 
all  stands  are  shipped  Express  Collect. 

A  tingle  itand  may  be  mailed  to  any 
part  within  150  milea  of  Chicago  for 
11  cents,  within  300  miles  of  Chicago 
for  14  cents,  within  600  miles  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  17  cents,  vrithin  1,000  miles  of 
Chicago  for  23  cents,  within  1,600  miles 
of  CUcago  for  26  cents,  widiin  1300 
miles  of  Chicago  for  32  cents,  and  any 
distance  orer  1300  miles  from  Chicago 
for  37  cents. 

Six  or  more  stands  should  be  shipped 
by  Express  Collect  as  the  charges,  when 
divided  among  the  six  or  more  snbscrib- 
ers,  will  amount  to  bat  a  few  cents  each. 


ACT  NOW!  If  You 

want  your  New  “SPINNO” 
in  time  for  Spring  Contests  . 

Designed  and  perfectly  balanced  for  solo  twirling,  high  throws 
and  spectacular  work  on  parade  and  football  field.  Length  34 
inches,  %  inch  shaft;  weight  28  ounces.  Spiral  grooving  in  center 
of  shaft  gives  illusion  of  revolutions  faster  than  actnaL  Brilliant 
indestructible  chromium  finish.  The  finest 
twirling  baton  ever  designed. 


STRONG  AND  STURDY 

Reinforced  with  wood  shaft;  utmost  strength 
and  sturdiness.  Cut  shows  hickory  reinforcing 
in  the  shaft. 


Speed  “Spinno”  Twirling  Baton 

Like,  in  every  respect,  but  size.  This  speed  twirler  is  particu¬ 
larly  designed  for  fast  exhibition  and  contest  work.  Recommended 
for  two-baton  twirling,  and  for  junior  and  girl  twirlers.  Positively 
the  fastest  baton  ever  made.  Length  32  inches,  %  inch  shaft; 
weight  approximately  22  ounces. 

Get  Yours  FREE 

Here  is  the  way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major’s  outfit  for 
your  band  abaoltUely  free.  Go  out  and  jKt  thir^-five  of  your 
band  members  to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official 
organ  of  the  National  School  Band  Association.  A  full  year’s  suh- 
scription  costs  but  sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That 
pays  for  ten  big  issues — every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send 
these  thirty-five  subs,  with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice  of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  **How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,”  will  be  sent  to  yon  at  once 
postpaid  and  absoiutdy  free  of  cost. 


"'f 


Act  Now! 


“How  to  Twirl  a  Baton” 

Instruction  Book  FREE 
with  Outfit 

Hie  instructions  in  this  hook  are  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  layman  who  starts 
from  **scratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration 
and  diagram  with  a  simplified  and  easy- 
to-understand  description. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this 
fascinating  art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice 
all  by  yourself. 

Get  Results! 


Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their  entire 
enrollment — ^with  no  free  prixe.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  thi« 
wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty-five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited. 
Besides  yon  need  tbe  outfit  right  asoay.  Get  started.  Put  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


John  Van  Darantar  hat  long  boon  intarottad 
in  mutic.  Following  tha  vocation  ha  adoptad 
whan  a  vary  young  man  of  halping  othars 
to  undaritand  and  to  participata  in  tha  in- 
tarpratation  of  this  art,  ha  tpant  many  yaart 
at  a  privata  instructor  and  taachar  of  tha 
piano.  Than  followad  a  tariat  of  daan- 
thipt  of  mutic  dapartmantt  in  various  col- 
lagat,  including  Otwago  Woman's  collaga, 
Kansas;  Morris  Harvay  collaga,  Watt  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  Burlaton  coHaga  and  Collaga  of 
Marshall,  both  in  Taiat. 

Whila  many  of  Mr.  Van  Davantar's  activi- 
tias  hava  cantarad  around  privata  and  col- 
laga  work,  ha  hat  always  baan  a  strong 
forca  bahind  tha  school  music  movamant, 
wharavar  hit  locala  might  ba.  In  1929 


Mr.  Van  Davantar  foundad  hit  own  School 
of  Music  in  Fradaricbburg,  Virginia.  Sinca 
that  tima  ha  hat  takan  an  activa  part  in 
tha  high  school  mutic  work  of  tha  commu¬ 
nity,  and  hit  activitias  hava  now  broadanad 
to  stata-wida  participation  in  tha  mova¬ 
mant. 

Mr.  Van  Davantar  organizad  and  has  con- 
ductad  tha  Fradaricktburg  high  school  band, 
ona  ot  tha  outstanding  school  bands  in  tha 
stata,  and,  as  diractor  of  this  fina  group, 
ha  was  chotan  to  atsambla  and  conduct  tha 
first  all-stata  band  in  Virginia  for  tha  Vir¬ 
ginia  Stata  Education  association.  Hit  all- 
stata  band  was  so  anthusiastically  racaivad 
that  it  hat  bacoma  a  ragular  faatura  of  tha 
sociaty's  program. 


Last  yaar  ha  was  salactad  for  tha  chair¬ 
manship  of  tha  Stata  Organization  commit- 
taa  for  Stata  Music  contests.  As  chairman 
of  this  commrttaa,  ha  hat  spant  many  hours 
in  trying  to  maka  such  a  contast  possibla 
for  tha  high  school  studants  of  Virginia — 
a  contast  whara  thay  might  racaiva  inspira¬ 
tion  and  recognition  in  their  study. 

For  a  while  ha  thought  tha  stage  was  sat— 
that  Virginia  would  hava  a  contest  this 
spring,  but  later  found  that  ha  had  draamad 
too  soon.  However,  Virginia  it  to  hold  its 
first  Stata  contest  in  1937.  That  it  dafinita, 
and  that  first  contast  most  certainly  will  ba 
a  memorable  tribute  to  this  man  who  hat 
had  such  high  hopes  and  who  hat  worked 
with  such  tiralau  effort  to  make  it  possibla. 
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★  John  A.  Carney,  former  member  of  John  Philip 
Sousa’s  Band,  now  teaches  and  conducts  7  grade  and 
higrh  school  bands  in  and  about  Chicago.  These  bands  are 
consistently  Pan-American  equipped,  some  of  them  100%, 
and  they  are  among  the  finest  l^ds  in  their  respective 
classes.  ’T  marvel  at  the  fine  tonal  quality,  accura^,  and 
easy-playing  sturdiness  of  these  modorate  priced  instru¬ 
ments,”  says  Mr.  Carney,  “and  I  influence  their  use  when¬ 
ever  possible  in  my  school  bands.” 

Because  of  this  superior  musical  playability,  students 
make  more  rapid  progress  with  P-A’s.  Their  moderate 
pricesopenopportunitiesto  more  students  and  aid  directors 
in  acquiring  full  standard  band  instrumentations.  Sdiool 
officials,  parents,  and  citizens  respond  with  community 
support  to  the  economy  with  which  a  band  may  be  so  finely 
equipped  and  to  the  rapid  proness  P-A  bands  invariably 
make.  .  .  .  Try  the  new  modd  trumpets,  comets,  wood¬ 
winds,  and  others  at  your  local  P-A  dealer’s.  Or  send  cou¬ 
pon  for  latest  catalog,  trade-in  details,  and  easy  terms.  No 
obligation  at  all.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  direct  today  sure. 

Pan-AMerlcsN  Band  last.  A  Casa  Co. 

821  P-A  Bldg.,  Dkhart.  ladiaaa 
Withoat  oblisstlBS  bm  is  say  way.  plaaaa  aesd  me  a  easy  af  yoar  eatalag. 

I  play  (aeatioB  iaatruBMat) - - - 
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Town  _ _ ....Btala.. - - - - — 
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At  top— John  Caraay.  whs 
has  piaysd  with  many  at  the 
blc-aaaie  concert  baads  sad 
orchaatraa  af  the  caaatiy.  ia- 
dadiac  Saaas’s  and  tha  Chi- 
cas*  ayaiphoay.  and  now 
directs  7  saccaaafai  achael 
heads  in  aad  abaat  Chicass. 
P-A  asaippad. 


Above— The  St.  Jaliaaa  Grads 
Sehaai  Bead  aad  (ieft)  theSt. 
Adrian  Sebaoi  Bead,  bath  aa- 
dsr  the  Camay  batsn.  i» 
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The  World’s  Before  You 


NATIONAL  MUSIC  CAMP 

IIWTERLOCHEIV,  MICHIGAN 


JUNE  28- 
AUGUST  23, 
1936 


This  Is  the  Summer  to  Spend 
Your  Vacation  at  Interlochen 


Why  does  the  National  Music  Camp  make  such 
an  instant  and  delightful  impression  on  the  young 
musician?  It  takes  something  unusual  to  do  that 
— something  far  above  the  ordinary — something 
distinctly  different — which  is  always  remembered 
with  pleasure. 

You  should  plan  now  and  come  to  Interlochen  this 
summer.  The  cost  is  unbelievably  low  —  only 
^175.00  for  the  1936  season.  Here  you  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  nationally  famous  musicians — you  get 
technical  training  under  symphony  orchestra  art¬ 
ists,  radio  broadcasting,  orchestra,  band,  chorus, 
opera — all  combined  in  a  delightful  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  with  swimming,  tennis,  canoeing. 


You’ll  find  Interlochen  the 
place  where  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age  can  study 
music — learn— play. 

The  1936  season  opens  June 
28th.  There  is  still  time  to 
file  your  application.  To¬ 
day — use  coupon  below  or 
write  DR.  J.  E.  MADDY, 
BOX  608,  ANN  ARBOR, 
MICHIGAN,  for  fidl  in¬ 
formation. 

[Investigate  the  opportunities  offered 
Junior  high  school  students  and 
summer  courses  for  Supervisors  and 
College  Students. 


SUPERVISORS 
TEACHERS  of  MUSIC 

Send  ufl  names  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  yon  beliere 
would  like  to  attend  the 
Camp  this  season. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Maddy. 

Box  608,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  fall  information  about  the  1936  National 
Music  Camp. 

Name . 

Address . 

Toum . State . 


HIGHLIGHTS  AT 
INTERLOCHEN 

BAND 

BROADCASTING 

CHOIR 


BANDMASTERS’ 

CONVENTION 

AUG.  6-9 


BAND,  ORCHESTRAL, 
CHORAL  CLINICS 


Instrument 


Voice 


AUG.  10-16 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magatine. 
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News  and 
Comments 


Miescer's  Band  Performs 
•  A.  Stephen  Miescer  and  hia  fine 
band  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  high  school, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  scored  high 
again  in  a  brilliant  concert  April  24. 
The  program  was  opened  by  one  of 
Mr.  Mlescer’s  own  compositions, 
“Pride  the  Navy  March.”  Later 
in  the  evening  the  band  played  a  com- 
positi<Hi  by  a  former  member  of  the 
Mt  Lebanon  baud,  Loreen  Bradshaw. 
Mr.  Bradshaw’s  composition  was  the 
“Washington  Field  March.” 

Guest  conductors  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  included  A.  D.  Davenport,  All- 
quippa,  honorary  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Music  associa¬ 
tion;  Edward  S.  Vanover,  Galliopolis, 
Ohio;  Gordon  F.  'Williams,  Ebens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania;  and  S.  E.  Geise, 
Mt.  Lebanon  high  school  faculty  mem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  Miescer,  who  is  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Music  associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  busy  this  month  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  activities  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Annual  convention  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  May  14,  15,  and  16  in  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania.  The  all-state  high 
school  band  will  be  featured  at  this 
convention.  Captain  Charles  O’Neill, 
director  of  the  Royal  Twenty-second 
Regiment  band.  The  Citadel,  Quebec, 
will  be  guest  conductor. 


Connecticut  Rnds  Co-operation 
•  Just  when  the  committee  for  the 
1937  Music  festival  was  meeting  to 
decide  what-  should  be  done  about  a 
locale  for  the  festival,  an  invitation 
was  received  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Waterbury  that  the  fes¬ 
tival  be  held  there.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  immediately  with 
thanks  for  such  co-operation. 


New  Hampshire's  Festival 

•  One  hundred  and  sixty  musicians 
will  comprise  the  all-state  orchestra 
which  will  give  a  concert  before  stu¬ 
dents  and  directors  gathered  for  the 
New  Hampshire  Music  festival  May 
16  and  16  in  Hanover.  One  of  the 


outstanding  features  of  the  concert 
will  be  the  presentation  (rf  the  sec¬ 
ond  movement  of  Dr.  Howard  Han¬ 
son’s  “Nordic  Symphony,"  directed  by 
the  composer. 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts'  Festival 

•  B.  J.  Rockwood,  Jr.,  of  the  Haver¬ 
hill  high  school  is  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  festival  to  be 
held  May  16  in  Haverhill.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  festival,  the  newly-elected 
ofllcers  vrill  begin  plans  for  the  1937 
festival.  They  are  Gertrude  O’Brien, 
president;  Mr.  Rockwood,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  John  E.  C.  Merker,  executive 
secretary;  J.  V.  Dethier,  Luther 
Churchill,  and  Ralph  Schoonmaker, 
directors. 

•  •  • 

Townspeople  Co-operate 

•  When  the  members  of  the  Quincy, 
Illinois,  high  school  band  won  the 


right  to  go  to  the  National,  they 
looked  forward  to  a  thrilling  adven¬ 
ture,  but  when  they  put  it  down  in 
black  and  white  as  to  Just  how  much 
ready-cash  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  make  such  a  Mp,  their 
spirits  were  considerably  dampened. 

The  residents  of  Quincy,  and  the 
business  men,  too,  wanted  their  band 
to  go  to  the  National,  so  they  set 
about  to  make  the  Journey  possible. 
The  facilities  of  Quincy’s,  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  'WTAD,  were  offer^,  and.  im¬ 
mediately  a  campaign  was  opened 
which  included  broadcasts  by  the 
band. 

The  broadcasts  were  given  wide 
publicity  through  the  students,  the 
publicity  through  the  students;  the 
local  paper,  “The  Quincy  Herald 
Whig”;  the  churches;  and  bulletins. 
During  the  concert  several  appeals 
for  funds  were  made  by  leading  cH- 
izens  with  the  request  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  be  phoned  in  and  the  name 
and  amount  would  be  announced  over 
the  radio. 

The  contributions  poured  in,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1  to  $100.  The  mayor 
headed  the  list  by  sending  one  boy. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the 
amount  necessary  was  secured  as  a 
result  of  the  first  broadcast.  Daily 
broadcasts  followed  for  a  week  and 
closed  with  a  final  appeal  and  an¬ 
nouncement  of  all  contributors. 

Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were 
raised  in  less  than  ten  days  by  these 
townspeople  in  this  practical  demon- 


Among  the  men  who  attended  the  dinic  held  in  Iraan,  Texas,  recently  were 
(left  to  right)  Russell  E.  Shrader,  clinic  host;  Jacques  Nonce,  Iraan;  Judge  Case- 
bier  of  Pecos  county;  Clyde  Rowe,  secretary  of  the  Western  Texas  division; 
Fred  W.  Miller,  Chicago;  Lee  Johnson,  Wink;  a  student  of  Sul  Ross;  Prof.  D.  O. 
Wiley  of  Texas  Tech  band;  R.  L  McGown,  Crane;  Charles  B.  Granger,  Sul 
Ross  Teachers  college;  Joe  Berryman,  Fort  Stockton,  president  of  the  Western 
division;  Charles  G.  Walker,  Monahans,  instrumental  in  organizing  the  clinic; 

C.  Sanford  Eskridge,  Wink;  Joe  Haddon,  Ozona;  G.  Ward  Moody,  Odessa; 

D.  W.  Conley,  Big  Springs,  chairman  of  the  contest;  and  Mr.  ScMabach,  Abilene. 


I 


TIm  b«nd  of  Ponniylvania  (story  bolow).  Diroetors,  loft  to  riqht,  or# 

WSliom  D.  Simpson  of  Sp«n9lor;  Mr.  PoHfor,  Monongoholo;  Gordon  Willioms,  Ebons- 
burg;  W.  D.  Smotkors,  Somorsot;  A.  S.  Mioscor,  Mt.  Lobonon;  S.  G.  Ambrits,  Stowo; 
Mr.  Brown,  Bloirsvitio;  Mr.  Tior,  Burgottstown;  D.  H.  Franks,  Uniontown;  C.  W. 
Osboma,  Ckarlaroi;  E.  J.  Hill,  Uppar  Yodar;  Paul  E.  Harding,  Washington;  Wandoll 
Hallan,  Donora;  W.  F.  Gray,  Wast  Brownsvillo. 


Btration  of  their  loyalty  to  their  band 
and  its  director,  Paul  Morrison. 


Pennsylvania  Continues  to  Qimb 
•  Another  step  up  the  ladder  of 
achievement  for  Pennsylvania  school 
music  must  be  accredited  to  the  all- 
western,  all-central,  and  all-soutb- 
eastem  bands  which  were  organized 
this  last  winter  and  have  been  giving 
ccmcerts  throughout  the  spring. 

Even  the  terrific  fiood  conditions, 
making  travel  almost  impossible,  did 
not  keep  one  of  the  members  of  the 
all-western  band  away  from  the  con¬ 
certs  they  were  scheduled  to  make  in 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  boys  and  girls  from  a  radius  of 
150  miles  gathered  to  make  the  con¬ 
certs  possible.  Lieut.  Charles  Ben- 
ter,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  band, 
was  honorary  conductor  at  both  per¬ 
formances. 

Forty-eight  hundred  people  attend¬ 
ed  the  performances  of  the  all-West- 
ern  band.  This  band  was  organized 
by  Paul  B.  Harding,  director  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harding  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  splen¬ 
did  work  in  organizing  this  band. 

Another  outstanding  event  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  School 
Music  association’s  band  festival  held 
in  the  Wellsboro  high  school,  March 
19,  20,  21.  Lieut.  Branson  was  the 
honorary  conductor  for  this  affair, 
too. 

•  •  • 


A  May  Festival 

•  Lovers  of  fine  music  who  cannot 
attend  the  National  contest  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  who  live  within  driving  dis¬ 
tance  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  will 
undoubtedly  visit  the  annual  May  fes¬ 
tival  being  held  there  May  13  to  16. 
Leopold  Stokowski’s  appearance  with 
his  Philadelphia  orchestra  will  be  the 
feature  of  the  festival.  The  festival 


is  being  sponsored  by  the  University 
Musical  society.  Among  the  soloists 
who  will  appear  at  the  festival  are 
Lily  Pons,  Jeannette  Vreeland,  Rose 
Bampton,  Giovanni  Martinelli,  Paul 
Althouse,  Keith  Falkner,  Julius 
Huehn,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  and  Harold 
Bauer. 


Kentucky  Forging  Ahead 

•  The  Kentucky  Band  and  Orchestra 
Directors  association  is  keeping  things 
humming  in  that  state  this  spring.  At 
the  regular  spring  meeting,  April  17 
in  Louisville,  the  association  voted  to 
hold  two  clinics  during  the  year 
1936-37.  one  to  be  held  in  Central 
Kentucky,  the  other  in  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Plans  were  made  for  organization 
of  an  all-state  band  and  an  all-state 
orchestra  to  be  presented  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Kentucky  Educational 
association  next  spring. 

Another  development  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  which  illustrates  the 
steady  strides  of  advancement  being 
taken  in  that  state  was  the  selection 
of  a  committee  to  urge  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  state  supervisor  of  music. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year 
are  C.  E.  Norman,  Anchorage,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  B.  McKenna,  Fort  Thomas, 
vice-president;  L.  P.  Brown,  Central 
City,  treasurer;  and  J.  H.  Dameron, 
Maysville,  secretary.  District  chair¬ 
men  are  Kenneth  Wells,  Mayfield;  E. 
D.  Hutton,  Barbourville;  Paul  Mat¬ 
thews,  Lexington;  and  Frederick 
Ernst,  Louisville.  Joseph  E.  Van 
Peursem,  Richmond,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  co-ordi¬ 
nating  instrumental  and  vocal  affairs. 
Louis  Friedman,  Winchester,  was  as¬ 
signed  the  committee  on  professional 
ethics  and  grievances. 


New  England  Festivals 
•  New  England  is  very  much  alive 
this  year  with  school  music  activities. 


and,  according  to  John  E.  C.  Merker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Music  Festival  association,  “We 
find  that  the  spiriit  of  co-operation 
and  willingness  to  do  things  is  the 
best  we  have  enjoyed  in  a  long  time.’’ 

The  first  event  of  the  New  England 
association  on  March  14  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  saw  600  school 
musicians  gathered  to  participate. 
Paul  Wiggin  introduced  the  all-New 
England  band  in  its  first  appearance. 
The  all-New  England  orchestra  was 
under  the  direction  of  Francis  Find¬ 
lay  of  the  New  England  conservatory 
in  Boston.  The  studmits  assembled 
on  March  11  and  rehearsed  con¬ 
stantly  until  March  14. 

Five-hundred  school  musicians  took 
part  in  the  festival-clinic  held  in 
Storrs,  Connecticut.  The  all-Cminec- 
ticut  orchestra  was  directed  by  Nor- 
val  Church  of  Columbia  university. 
While  the  orchestra  was  rehearsing, 
the  music  supervisors  held  a  series 
of  clinics.  The  enthusiasm  over  this 
event  has  been  so  high,  that  a  similar 
one  is  being  planned  for  October. 

May  9  saw  nearly  1,000  school  mu¬ 
sicians  in  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine,  to 
attend  the  Western  Maine  festival 
there.  May  16  is  a  fully  scheduled 
day  with  the  Massachusetts  State  fes¬ 
tival  at  Haverhill,  the  Eastern  Maine 
festival  at  Rockland,  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  festival  at  Dartmouth  college, 
Hanover,  and  the  Rhode  Island  fes¬ 
tival  in  Providence. 

The  climax  of  school  music  activi¬ 
ties  in  New  England  will  come  May 
22  and  23  at  the  all-New  England  fes¬ 
tival  in  Portland.  Competitive  fea¬ 
tures  are  being  offered  for  those  de¬ 
siring  them.  The  rating  will  be  on 
the  honor  basis.  Cups  are  to  be 
awarded  for  drilling,  drum  majors, 
and  uniforms.  Parades  and  massed 
band  playing  will  combine  to  make 
this  festival  one  of  the  gala  events  of 
the  east. 

•  •  • 

Nat'l  Orck.  Ass'n  OfRcers 
•  Adam  P.  LeMnsky  of  Whiting,  In¬ 
diana,  was  re-elected  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  National  School  Orches¬ 
tra  association  at  a  meeting  held  re¬ 
cently.  Other  officers  of  the  associap 
tion  for  the  1936-37  year  are  Ralph 
E.  Rush,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
first  vice-president;  George  Wilson, 
Emporia,  Kansas,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  O.  J.  Kraushaar,  Waupun, 
Wisconsin,  secretary-treasurer.  Alex¬ 
ander  Harley,  Park  Ridge-Des 
Plaines,  Illinois,  is  the  new  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Directors 
whose  term  did  not  expire  are  J.  Leon 
Ruddick,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  T. 
Frank  Conkter,  Joplin,  Missouri. 


A  New  Instrumental  Building 
for  Whiting,  Indiana 
Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  Director 
President,  N.  S.  O.  A. 


•  FOR  THE  PAST  five  years  the 
Whiting  high  school  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  was  housed  in  the  Whiting 
armory.  While  the  armory  provided 
ample  space,  the  acoustics  were  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfactory.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  the  National 
Guards  decided  to  build  an  addi¬ 
tion  on  to  the  armory;  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  to  move  from  the  building,  at 
least  temporarily.  After  due  delib¬ 
eration  the  school  board  decided  to 
build  a  permanent  home  for  the  in¬ 
strumental  department. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  heating 
plant  or  boiler  room  was  housed  in 
the  back  of  the  main  high  school 
building.  Now  It  is  located  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  building.  The  space  which  it 
occupied  was  used  as  a  storage  space 
for  odds  and  ends.  Due  to  its  isola¬ 
tion  from  all  the  class  rooms  it  was 
an  ideal  place  to  locate  the  band  and 
orchestra.  WPA  labor,  augmented  by 
the  regular  high  school  staff,  soon  got 
the  construction  under  way.  « 

The  rehearsal  room  is  27x54  feet. 
The  fioor  is  red  and  black  tiletex  with 
a  concrete  base.  The  walls  are  sand 
finish  plaster.  The  ceiling  is  per- 


Ths  rshesrasl  room  of  Whiting's  nowband  and  orchestra  building  is  acous¬ 
tically  porfact  for  tho  purpose,  brightly  alive,  yet  defining  each  in¬ 
strument  inlo  a  perfect  ensemble. 


forated  cellutex.  Nine  two  hundred 
watt  lights  in  addition  to-  four  large 
windows  furnish  ample  light  tor  the 
room. 

Adjacent  to  the  rehearsal  room  is 
a  section  of  the  building  which  con¬ 
tains  the  director’s  office,  two  prac¬ 
tice  rooms,  and  the  library,  which  is 
also  used  for  sectional  rehearsals  and 
as  a  practice  room.  All  these  rooms 
and  the  hall  have  the  same  finish  as 
the  rehearsal  room.  Three  of  the 
rooms  are  8x9  and  the  library  is 
13x13. 

On  another  side  adjacent  to  the  re¬ 
hearsal  room  is  the  instrument  locker 
room.  There  are  225  individual 
places  for  instruments.  Bach  space 
is  numbered  and  assigned  to  but  one 
pupil.  This  room  is  finished  with  tile¬ 
tex  fioor,  painted  brick  walls,  and  pi  s- 
tered  ceiling.  Due  to  its  length  it  also 
serves  as  a  practice  room  for  several 
players.  This  room  is  7x60  with  an 
off-set  in  the  center  part  of  it  22x24. 

Next  to  the  locker  room  is  a  room 
which  contains  the  uniform  cabinets 
and  a  piano.  This  room  is  13x14. 

A  hall,  7x24,  leading  to  this  room 
contains  the  regular  school  lockers 
for  the  band  and  orchestra  depart¬ 
ment.  The  door  leading  into  this  hall 
can  be  locked,  thus  completely  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  band  and  orchestra  de¬ 
partment  from  the  high  school 
proper.  Since  there  is  an  outside  ^- 
trance  to  the  band  and  orchestra 
rooms,  work  may  be  continued  after 
school  and  evenings  without  going 
into  the  mein  part  of  the  high  school. 

A  separate  ventilating  system  will 
be  Installed  in  the  near  future.  This 
will  enable  the  instrumental  depart¬ 
ment  to  function  as  a  separate  unit. 

The  material  for  the  building  cost 
13,500. 


This  is  but  •  very  tiny  bug's  ay*  viaw 
of  fho  instrumont  caso,  of  which  fhara 
ara  savaral  othar  sactions,  all  to  bo 
aquippad  with  doors. 

Tha  floor  plan  utilizas  ovary  inch  of 
spaca  to  tha  bast  advantaga.  Ono 
of  tho  8x9  rooms  sarvas  as  Prasidont 
Lasinsky's  ofRca. 
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The  School  Band’s 

Family 

TREE 


A  Hiffoiy-story  by 

A.  J.  Johnson,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Member  of  Acoustical  Society  of  America 
Instrumentalist  and  Designer 


•  THE  BAND  18  an  indispensable 
element  in  our  modem  civilization.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  “bandless"  parade;  yet  no  less 
a  tax  on  the  imagination  would  be  a 
“bandless”  football  game.  Concert 
bands  tour  the  country,  school  bands 
enliven  local  festivities,  and  indus¬ 
trial  bands  alleviate  the  cares  of  tired 
workers.  Indeed,  never  a  day  goes  by 
in  which  band  music  of  some  kind  or 
other  may  not  be  heard. 

Since  the  band  is  so  important  to¬ 
day,  a  brief  inquiry  into  its  origin  and 
early  history  will  be  both  profitable 
and  interesting.  Every  bandsman,  for 
example,  should  know  how  the  band 
had  its  beginning  and  under  what  dif¬ 
ficulties  his  predecessors  had  to  labor. 
Every  admirer  of  band  music,  more¬ 
over,  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
contributions  of  these  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  band  organization,  without 
whose  efforts  the  band  as  we  know  it 
could  never  have  reached  its  present- 
day  standard  of  excellence. 

Although  instrumental  music  al¬ 
ways  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
artistic  life  of  the  world,  the  modern 
band  had  its  origin  in  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  band  be¬ 
gan  as  a  branch  of  things  military. 
This  fact  is  indicated  even  in  the  word 
“band”  itself.  Although  the  word 
“orchestra”  is  derived  from  the  name 
used  to  designate  the  position  of  the 
choral  dancers  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drama,  the  word  "band”  comes  from  a 
French  term  meaning  “company,”  or 
“troop.”  Hence,  also,  a  band  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  orchestra  often  is 


•  Mr.  Johnson 


spoken  of  as  a  military  band.  While 
it  is  true,  therefore,  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  band  is  used  for  many 
purposes  other  than  military,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  originated  as  a 
military  organization. 

As  far  as  we  know,  bands  first  made 
their  appearance  in  Germany,  in  the 
year  1760,  or  thereabouts.  The  instru¬ 
mentation  of  these  early  bands  indi¬ 
cates  their  exceedingly  humble  origin. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
these  bands  were  composed  of  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  horns,  and  2  bassoons. 
Later  on,  a  fiute,  one  or  two  trumpets, 
and  a  doable  bassoon  were  added. 


About  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  bands  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  France.  Because  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  band  in  France  has 
been  very  important  for  the  history  of 
music  in  general,  and  because  the  best 
works  on  band  history  have  been 
written  in  France,  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  French  band  will  be  discussed  in 
considerable  detail  at  this  time. 

An  organization  for  military  de¬ 
fense,  known  as  “The  French  Guards,” 
was  the  first  to  be  granted  bands; 
brass  instruments  and  reed  instru¬ 
ments  being  used  by  them  as  far  back 
as  1764.  Later,  the  infantry  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  organize  bands.  Soon,  reg¬ 
ulations  were  drawn  up  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  band  music  at  such  impor¬ 
tant  functions  as  parades,  military 
masses,  the  escort  of  high  officials,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  colors. 

In  1789,  General  Lafayette,  of 
American  Revolutionary  fame,  author¬ 
ized  a  certain  Captain  Sarrette  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  band  for  the  Paris  “National 
Guard.”  Through  the  latter’s  ardent 
zeal,  the  band  was  enlarged  greatly, 
until,  in  1792,  Captain  Sarrette,  with 
municipal  aid,  established  a  school  of 
band  music  at  Paris.  This  school  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  bands  of  the  fourteen 
armies  engaged  in  the  Revolution  and 
was  instrumental  in  farthering  the 
cause  of  music  in  France  to  an  extent 
otherwise  impossible  in  those  troub¬ 
lous  times.  In  fact,  in  1795,  the  school 
was  legally  transformed  into  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Conservatory  of  Music,”  still 
famous  as  one  of  the  greatest  music 
schools  in  the  world. 

Daring  the  French  Revolution,  the 
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What  does  the  word  band  mean?  .  .  .  Were  the  first  bands  French,  or 
German?  .  .  .  Which  country  gave  the  band  its  first  impulse?  .  .  .  Who 
was  Captain  Sarrette  and  what  did  he  accomplish?  .  .  .  What  was  the 
instrumentation  of  the  first  band?  .  .  .  What  brass  instrument  was  the  first 
to  have  "keys,"  and  by  whom  was  it  invented?  .  .  .  What  event  on  February 
25,  1845,  saved  a  perilous  situation  for  the  future  of  the  band,  resulting  in  the 
first  systematic  band  organization  plan?  .  .  .  What  was  the  status  of  the  band 
during  the  French  Revolution  .  .  .  and  was  Napoleon's  attitude  a  help  or  a 
hindrance  to  band  development?  ...  All  these  and  a  score  more  questions 
about  the  early  fascinating  history  of  the  band  are  answered  in  this  entertaining 
story  by  a  man  who  has  delved  deep  into  its  history  and  knows  the  facts.  You 
will  enjoy  every  line  of  this  article.  Don't  fail  to  read  it.  »  »  »  » 


Dands  had  an  instrumentation  of  1 
piccoio,  4  clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  horns,  2 
bassoons,  and  3  percussion  instru¬ 
ments.  However,  the  bassoons  were 
soon  found  to  be  too  weak  to  carry 
the  bass;  hence,  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  above-named  school,  trom¬ 
bones  were  added.  Now,  however,  the 
strength  of  these  trombones  weakened 
the  effect  of  the  higher  instruments, 
so  that  trumpets  were  introduced  to 
reinforce  the  latter.  In  soft  passages, 
moreover,  the  serpent,  a  coiled  wind- 
instrument,  replaced  the  trombone. 
Finally,  since  the  introduction  of  these 
new  Instruments  tended  to  destroy  in¬ 
strumental  balance,  the  number  of 
clarinets  was  increased,  whereas  that 
of  the  weaker-voiced  oboes  was  de¬ 
creased.  Gradually,  therefore,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  band  increased  from 
fourteen  or  fifteen  players  to  forty  or 
above.  A  typical  infantry  band  in 
1825,  for  example,  included  2  flutes,  8 
clarinets,  4  oboes,  2  trumpets,  4  horns, 

6  bassoons,  2  double  bassoons,  2  trom¬ 
bones,  and  battery. 

During  this  same  period  (the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century),  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  were  being  made 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
brass  instruments.  Up  to  this  time, 
these  instruments,  save  the  trombones, 
had  no  notes  other  than  those  obtained 
from  the  natural  tube.  Hence  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  notes,  at  the  most, 
could  be  played:  of  these  very  few 
were  consecutive.  A  German,  Weid- 
inger  by  name,  began  to  make  holes  in 
the  bugle  and  cover  them  with  keys, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  flutes  and 
clarinets.  The  result  was  the  key 
bugle,  which  now  could  sound  all  the 
notes  on  the  chromatic  scale.  Bluhmel 
and  Stoelzel,  two  makers  working  to¬ 
gether,  next  invented  pistons  and  cyl¬ 
inders,  which  have  now  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  on  all  brass  instruments. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  these  improved  instruments  were 
immediately  adopted  by  the  military 
bands.  In  fact,  between  the  years  1825 
and  1845  band  conditions  in  practically 
all  the  European  countries  were  in  a 
state  of  chaos.  Public  and  professional 
agitation,  however,  gradually  brought 
about  a  reformatory  movement,  the 
results  of  which  have  laid  the  basis 
for  present-day  band  organization.  In 
France  this  movement  culminated  in 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  Minister  of  War,  charged  with  the 
task  of  improving  the  military  band. 
Among  the  important  men  on  this 
commission  were  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Ru- 
migny,  president;  Georges  Kastner, 
secretary,  whose  works  on  the  history 
of  music  are  invaluable  to  a  student 
of  the  period.  Count  Gudin,  Colonel 
Ribau,  and  several  members  of  the 
“National  Institute,"  the  Conservatory 


of  Music,  were  also  called.  The  com¬ 
mission  held  its  first  meeting  on 
February  25,  1845.  After  having  ex¬ 
amined  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
military  band,  it  set  about  to  provide 
some  uniform  organization  scheme 
which  would  remedy  the  defects.  Its 
recommendations  were  submitted  to 
^he  War  Department,  and  were,  with 
slight  modifleations,  carried  into  im¬ 
mediate  effect.  Fifty  men  were  now  to 
be  allowed  to  each  infantry  band.  New 
financial  allotments  were  made  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  new  instru¬ 
ments  and  music.  Bandmasters  had 
to  be  graduates  of  the  school  of  music 
and  had  to  pass  a  rigid  examination. 
Metronomes  and  tuning-forks  were  to 
be  provided  for  each  band,  as  well  as 
wooden  cases  for  fra£;ile  instruments. 
Prizes  were  to  be  given  annually  to 
composers  whose  military  music  was 
Judged  best,  this  music  later  to  be  used 
by  the  bands.  Finally,  cavalry,  in¬ 
fantry,  and  artillery  bands  had  to 
conform  to  a  standard  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation,  drawn  up  hy  the  commission, 
and  hut  slightly  altered  by  the  Min¬ 
istry.  The  labors  of  this  commission, 
in  fact,  represented  the  most  thorough 
and  systematic  attempt  at  band  organ¬ 
ization  ever  made. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  French 
band  is  an  alternate  succession  of 
progress  and  decline,  its  condition  de¬ 
pending  on  the  whims  of  those  in  con¬ 
trol  of  affairs  and  on  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  band  music.  The 
Revolution  of  1848,  for  example,  brought 
on  a  change  of  governments  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  deterioration  of  the  band.  Im¬ 
portant  during  this  period  was  the 
work  of  Adolph  Sax,  who  not  only 
improved  the  brass  instruments  and 


gave  his  name  to  the  saxhorn  and  the 
saxophone,  but  also  organized  a  suc¬ 
cessful  model  band.  In  1867  the  cav¬ 
alry  bands  were  permanently  abolished 
because  Marshall  Niel,  then  Minister  of 
War,  saw  no  use  for  them.  Napoleon's 
subsequent  insistence  on  infantry  bands 
for  his  regiments  probably  saved  these 
bands  from  total  extinction. 

Whereas  previously  bands  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  play  while  the  fighting  was 
going  on,  during  the  Franco-Prusslan 
War  this  custom  was  abandoned,  and 
the  bandsmen  became  stretcher-bearers 
and  nurses.  After  this  war,  the  status 
of  bands  again  declined.  Since  the 
bandsmen  had  to  take  part  in  active 
duty  on  the  field  and  were  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  their  former  advantages,  in¬ 
terest  in  band  work  lagged.  Hence,  a 
so-called  “reorganization”  was  again 
effected,  in  1873.  Piston  trumpets  were 
now  granted  to  all  bands.  The  two 
bands  of  what  was  at  this  time  the 
“Republican  Guard”  were  to  be  re¬ 
tained  (although  they  were  later  con¬ 
solidated  into  one).  Infantry  bands, 
with  a  membership  of  forty  musicians, 
were  likewise  to  be  retained.  A  feeble 
attempt  also  was  made  to  revive  the 
cavalry  bands,  by  providing  for  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  ten  soldier-musicians  from 
each  cavalry  regiment.  The  failure  of 
this  attempt,  and  the  complete  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  cavalry  brass  band,  need 
not  be  viewed  too  seriously,  however, 
since  the  cavalry  has  not  nearly  so 
great  a  need  for  a  band  as  has  the 
infantry.  After  1873,  no  significant 
change  was  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  French  bands. 

Investigations  on  band  reorganiza¬ 
tion  similar  to  those  of  the  French 
government  in  1845  were  carried  on 
also  in  other  countries.  Wieprecht,  in 
Germany,  drew  up  a  new  plan  of  band 
organisation  in  1845,  which,  in  princi¬ 
ple,  is  still  followed.  In  1863  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  military  bands  was  studied  in 
Belgium,  and  conclusions  were  reached 
largely  identical  with  those  of  the 
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XYLOPHONE 

and  MARIMBA 


Mr.  Green  is  a  national  authority  on  mallet  played  instruments;  fea¬ 
tured  soloist  on  the  National  and  Columbia  broadcasting  chains,  and 
a  Victor  recording  artist;  author  and  composer  of  many  instruction 
books,  special  music  courses,  solos,  and  studies;  a  teacher  with  suc¬ 
cessful  pupils  all  over  the  world. 


•  EVERY  DAY  I  receive  many  let¬ 
ters  from  young  and  coming  xylo¬ 
phonists  and  marimba  players 
throughout  the  country,  all  asking 
the  same  question,  which,  summed 
up  in  so  many  words,  is:  “How  can  1 
improve  my  playing?”  Therefore, 
without  indulging  in  any  prelimi¬ 
naries,  I  shall  offer  my  best  advice, 
which  I  trust  will  prove  enlightening 
to  all  who  are  anxious  to  better  their 
playing  of  mallet  played  instruments. 

First,  the  instrument.  The  playing 
range  of  both  the  xylophone  and  the 
marimba  should  be  not  less  than 
three  and  one-half  octaves,  prefer¬ 
ably  from  low  “F"  to  high  “C.”  A 
four  octave  instrument  is  better  still, 
should  the  player  care  to  assume  the 
cost  of  a  larger  instrument.  The 
range  of  the  four  octave  instrument 
should  be  from  low  “C”  to  high  “C.” 

I  advise  “raised”  or  “elevated” 
sharps  or  flats  for  all  players.  It  is 
a  mistaken  idea  to  imagine  that  the 
“level”  mounting  is  better  adapted  to 
certain  types  of  playing.  The  raised 
or  elevated  mounting  is  best  for  all 
types  of  playing. 

Regarding  mallets  or  hammers.  I 
advise  a  thirteen  inch  “over-all” 
length,  with  a  ball  suitable  to  the  in¬ 
strument  and  type  of  music  to  be 
played.  In  other  words,  for  practice, 
use  a  soft  ball,  either  rubber  or 
wound  yam,  fairly  small  in  size.  For 
public  rendition,  concert,  radio,  et 
cetera,  use  either  rabber  or  yam,  the 
rubber  to  be  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  hard  and  the  yam  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  hardness.  Never  use  a  full  hard 
vulcanized  ball  for  marimba  or 
xylophone.  The  tone  resulting  from 
such  a  mallet  is  entirely  too  harsh 
and  metallic;  the  lower  register  of 
either  instrument  is  completely  lost 
and  besides,  this  type  of  hammer  will 
“dent”  the  bars,  in  a  short  time,  min¬ 
ing  the  instrument.  In  all  of  my  radio 
work,  recording,  concert,  I  have 
never  used  anything  over  a  three- 
quarter  hard  mallet.  Most  of  my 
playing  is  done  with  only  a  one-half 
hard  mallet.  Thus,  I  am  able  to 


bring  forth  the  best  possible  tone 
quality  from  the  instrument.  The 
most  suitable  mallet  for  the  low 
register  of  either  instmment,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  marimba,  is  a  soft  wound 
yam  ball,  the  size  to  vary  in  accord¬ 
ance  to  the  instmment  being  played. 

The  best  way  to  practice.  Stand 
at  the  middle  of  the  instrument,  with 
the  body  about  four  to  flve  inches 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  keyboard. 
When  playing  on  either  end  of  the 


instrument,  turn  the  body  slightly, 
and  reach  for  either  the  low  or  high 
register.  Don’t  “walk”  back  and 
forth  in  order  to  be  directly  opposite 
either  end  of  the  instrument.  Learn 
to  play  from  a  set  position  directly  at 
the  middle  of  the  keyboard. 

Regarding  hammering.  Keep  the 
hands  loto.  The  little  Angers  should 
almost  touch  the  keyboard  when 
playing.  Do  not  raise  the  hammers 
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Problems  in  the  Teaching  of 


•  Mr.  Willi«mi 


•  WHEN  WE  ARE  in  tune  with  na¬ 
ture’s  requirements,  the  playing  of 
any  brass  instrument  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  The  problems  of  the 
horn,  trumpet,  comet,  baritone,  trom¬ 
bone,  and  bass  are  relatively  the 
same  in  sound  production.  Other 
than  inaccurate  effort  in  production 
will  show  up  more  pronounced  on  the 
horn  first  of  all,  hence  the  horn  is 
called  the  most  treacherous  instru¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  playing  of  a  brass  instrament  is 
so  easy  that  it  is  difficult.  Our  prob¬ 
lems  arise  when  we  attempt  to  do 
something  in  a  way  in  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  done. 

Three  technics  should  be  synchro¬ 
nized  and  developed  simultaneously: 
breath  technic,  lip  technic,  and  finger 
technic.  Brasses  are  not  difficult  in¬ 
struments  as  far  as  fingering  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  takes  a  studious,  per¬ 
severing  individual  to  work  out  an 
accurate,  dependable  breath  technic. 
On  the  smaller  instraments,  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  more  acute.  No  person  can 
ever  be  a  skillful  performer  without 
possessing  the  art  of  governing  the 
breath. 

A  student  must  always  keep  in 
mind  what  he  wishes  to  attain — ^it  is 


BRASS 

Instruments 

•  •  • 

By  Ernest  Williams 

Dirsctor,  Ernsst  Williamt  School  of  Music,  Irooklyn  and  Saugorfias,  N.  Y. 
Conductor,  Naw  York  University  Band 


not  any  sound  that  will  do,  but  only 
a  beautiful  sound,  and  a  beautiful 
sound  is  the  result  of  clearness, 
smoothness,  volume,  and  intensity.  In 
training  to  control  an  instrument,  we 
have  to  learn  the  varying  degrees  of 
breath  management  that  are  required 
to  produce  varying  degrees  of  sound. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  high 
tones  are  more  difficult  to  procure 
than  the  tones  of  the  medium  and 
low  register.  This  is  not  so;  if  we 
have  the  proper  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  cultivated,  one  tone  is  virtually 
as  easy  to  produce  as  another.  In 
very  high  parts  which  must  be  played 
powerfully,  added  effort  is  essential 
but  the  effect  should  never  sound 
strained.  There  should  be  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  strain  or  facial  contortion. 
Correct  effort  produces  purity  of  tone 
with  certainty  and  reasonable  ease. 
Beautiful  sound  is  the  natural  result 
of  true  adjustments  over  which  the 
performer  has  absolute  control,  while 
ugly  sound  is  but  a  disabled  result 
of  solely  partial  control. 

The,  importance  of  metaphysical 
training  is  easily  shown.  There  are 
strong  and  healthy  performers  who, 
right  in  their  prime,  are  said  to*have 
lost  their  endurance  and  in  some 
cases,  lost  their  "lip.”  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  facial  paralysis,  science 
has  given  no  possible  explanation  for 
this.  The  performer  has  not  lost  his 
endurance  or  lip  at  all — ^he  has  only 
forgotten,  so  to  speak,  how  he  did  it, 
so  cannot  recall  it  and  loses  confi¬ 
dence.  He  produced  originally  right 
by  accident.  From  some  cause  .or 
other,  probably  a  sore  lip,  the  produc¬ 
tion  became  temporarily  disturbed. 
He  tried  a  new  way,  and  it  would 
not  come.  He  forgot  the  first  way 


so  lost  his  endurance  with  all  the 
physical  conditions  as  perfect  as  at 
the  outset.  He  cannot  play  satisfac¬ 
torily,  simply  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Other  contributing  factors  are  anxi¬ 
ety,  fear,  nervousness,  concentration 
on  counting  time,  and  keeping  with 
the  baton,  to  the  extent  the  motor 
processes  fail  to  function  naturally. 
The  breath  support  is  not  adequate, 
and  the  resulting  excessive  pressure 
binds  and  tires  the  lips,  depriving  the 
performer  of  range,  certainty,  fiu- 
ency,  and  ease.  Almost  every  per¬ 
former  on  a  brass  instrument  is  likely 
to  get  into  this  situation — then  we  ' 
have  problems  with  which  to  deal. 

It  is  virtually  a  case  of  learning 
again  from  the  start  Realizing  the 
performer  in  this  condition  has 
gained  finger  technic  and  experience 
in  reading  and  other  things,  never¬ 
theless,  as  regards  the  breath  manip¬ 
ulation,  he  must  start  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Concerning  the  actual  be¬ 
ginner,  explanations,  I  feel,  are  in 
order.  Most  important,  first,  is  the 
setting.  “No  chain  is  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,”  and  no  embouchure 
is  stronger  than  the  weaker  lip. 
Therefore,  it  is  highly  essential  to 
place  the  mouthpiece  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  the  burden  will  be  equally  borne 
by  upper  and  lower  lip.  The  central 
position  is  the  ideal.  Unusual  lip 
and  teeth  formations  may  alter  this 
somewhat,  but  the  ideal  central  posi¬ 
tion  should  be  adhered  to  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Some  very  fine  perform¬ 
ers  play  with  more  on  the  upper  lip 
than  on  the  lower  and  vice  versa,  and 
some  play  equally  on  the  upper  and 
lower  lip,  which  only  goes  to  prove 
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Four  Flashy 
Spins  for  the 


•  •  • 


Chart  No.  I — Head  spin. 


"SPINNO" 

By  Major  C.  W.  Boothe 

American  Legion,  ChicaQO  Board  of  Trade  Post,  Band 


•  •  • 


Many  school  band  twirlers  of  the  Chicago  high  schools  owe  considerable  of 
their  prowess  and  ability  to  the  generous  teaching  of  Major  Boothe.  He  has 
been  a  successful  baton  twirler  in  professional  stage  circles  for  over  thirty 
years.  Boothe  has  an  unlimited  routine  of  stunts  and  twirls  developed  in  his 
experience  with  vaudeville,  circus,  minstrel,  carnival,  and  professional  bands. 

For  those  in  the  Chicago  area  who  can  conveniently  attend,  he  has  a  club 
of  ambitious  youngsters  who  meet  each  Sunday  afternoon  at  1317  Ritchie 
Court,  Chicago,  for  instruction,  practice,  and  exchange  of  ideas.  What  he 
offers  in  this  article  is  easy,  quite  simple,  but  highly  effective.  If  you  desire 
more  advanced  material  by  Major  Boothe,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Fred  W.  Miller. 


•  HERE  ARE  A  few  trick  spins  and 
stunts  that  are  not  at  all  difficult,  and 
easily  mastered  by  any  boy  or  girl 
who  has  even  a  simple  knowledge  of 
the  twirling  fundamentals  and  rudi¬ 
ments. 

First  is  known  as  a  bead  spin. 
Start  No.  1,  with  the  right  arm  ex¬ 
tended,  baton  in  the  hand,  palm 
down,  with  the  ball  pointing  to  the 
side,  then  bring  the  right  hand  for¬ 
ward  to  the  top  of  the  head,  giving 
the  baton  momentum  with  the  ball 
turning  to  the  rear,  revolutions 
spun  on  the  head,  catching  the  baton 
in  the  left  hand.  From  this  move¬ 
ment  you  can  do  a  simple  back  pass 
into  the  right  hand,  bringing  the 
baton  up  to  “carry.”  The  head  spin 


looks  quite  sensational.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  pad  the  ears  when  learning 
to  do  the  stunt,  as  you  are  apt  to 
get  a  few  knocks  on  the  side  of  the 
head  before  you  master  it.  It  is  much 
easier  than  it  appears.  To  include 
this  in  your  routine  of  twirling  exhibi¬ 
tion,  I  would  advise  that  you  remove 
your  hat  or  cap  and  deliberately 
throw  it  to  one  side  to  show  that 
you  are  going  to  do  this  special  trick 
on  the  head. 

No.  2  is  a  high  palm  spin,  which 
I  have  illustrated  with  four  distinct 
diagrams  covering  the  series  of 
movements  in  this  stunt.  This  can 
be  done  from  a  forward  body  pass, 
from  the  right  hand  into  the  left  hand, 
the  spinning  being  done  on  the  palm 
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of  the  left  hand  above  the  head. 
The  pass  is  necessary  to  give  the 
baton  momentum.  What  actually 
happens  is  that  the  passing  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  baton  is  transferred,  so 
that  the  baton  actually  spins  on  the 
flat  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The 
amount  of  momentum  determines  the 
number  of  revolutions.  No.  4  of  the 
diagrams  shows  the  catch  and  twirl 
after  the  spin  in  the  palm  is  com¬ 
pleted.  You  can  go  into  a  flgure 
eight  or  any  other  flgure  to  continue 
on  with  the  routine. 

Next  is  a  slide-out  and  front  catch 
with  a  baton  nip-over.  Slide-out  is 
done  through  the  right  arm,  baton  is 
then  tossed  flat  in  front  of  the  body 
to  the  left  hand  with  the  palm  up. 
The  left  hand  next  swings  the  baton, 
ball  outward,  for  a  revolution  and  a 
catch  back  in  the  right  hand,  palm 
up.  This  is  all  done  in  front  of  the 
body.  I  would  call  this  quite  an  easy 
movement,  not  at  all  difficult,  and 
should  be  learned  in  Just  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  practice. 


Chart  No.  2 — High  palm  spin. 


Here’s  one  that  the  boys  in  my 
class  have  decided  to. call  the  “Little 
Joe.”  It  consists  of  a  slide-out,  flat 
back  catch,  nip-over,  and  a  spinning 
back  catch.  Slide-out  is  done  the 
same  as  shown  in  chart  No.  3,  posi¬ 
tion  No.  1,  tossing  the  baton  from 
the  slide-out  position,  right  hand, 
into  the  left  hand,  palm  up,  with  the 
arm  in  back  of  the  body.  After  the 
catch,  make  a  one  and  a  half  wrist 
twirl,  moving  the  ball  outward,  with 
baton  ferrule  end  over  the  left  arm 
against  the  elbow,  revolving  the 
baton  on  the  thumb  over  into  a  catch, 
with  the  right  hand,  palm  up,  back  of 
the  body.  The  entire  secret  of  this 
movement  is  the  matter  of  giving  the 
baton  sufficient  momentum  over  the 
thumb  for  one  or  more  complete 
revolutions  for  the  final  catch  in  back 
of  the  body.  This  trick  can  also  be 
done  with  a  catch  under  the  leg,  by 
which  I  mean  the  right  hand  reaches 
between  the  legs  from  in  front  to  the 
rear,  to  make  the  catch. 

I  have  held  down  the  description 


Slide-out  .  .  Front  catch  .  .  Nip-over 


.  irl  .  .Xi:  - 


'  X'  1  I  ^  J/  V  • 


Chart  No.  A — Slide-out,  back  catch, 
nip-over,  and  back  catch  (Little  Joe). 

Position  No.  I  same  as  on  Chart  No.  I . 

(This  trick  also  done  with  catch  under 
leg  instead  of  back  catch  at  finish.) 


/  i 


A' 

'  ' 

•  V  » 


to  a  minimum  and  ask  that  you  an¬ 
alyze  just  what  I  have  written  with 
the  diagram  that  shows  the  move¬ 
ment. 

If  any  further  explanations  are 
necessary,  if  you  want  me  to  contrib¬ 
ute  additional  stunts,  tricks,  let  me 
know  through  the  columns  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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The 


•  MUSIC  LIBRARIES  remind  me  of 
the  Irishman  who  had  a  leaky  roof. 
When  it  was  raining,  he  couldn’t  fix 
it,  and  when  it  wasn’t  raining,  he  for¬ 
got  that  it  needed  fixing.  We  don’t 
realize  the  condition  of  our  music  un¬ 
til  we  are  ready  to  use  it,  and  then 
there  isn’t  time  to  organize  It  prop¬ 
erly,  so  we  get  along  as  best  we  can. 
When  it  is  not  in  use,  we  forget  that 
it  needs  organizing.  As  a  result, 
parts  are  lost  or  misplaced,  time  is 
wasted  in  making  up  folders  because 
the  parts  are  not  in  order,  and  no  one 
is  sure  what  parts  should  be  on  hand. 

One  rule  should  be  followed  in  the 
organization  of  a  music  library — 
have  every  piece  of  music  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  system  is  used,  a  good  li¬ 
brarian  should  follow  that  rule  to  the 
letter.  If  it  is  followed  out  system¬ 
atically,  storage  envelopes  (properly 
labeled)  will  be  in  a  definite  place  on 
the  shelves  or  in  the  files;  parts  al¬ 
ways  will  be  arranged  in  a  definite 
rotation  in  the  storage  envelopes  or 
folders;  there  will  be  an  exact  record 
of  the  number  of  parts  available  for 
each  instrument;  and  an  accurately 
classified  list  of  all  selections  will  be 
available  for  ready  reference.  More¬ 
over,  a  simple  and  efiicient  plan  for 
issuing  and  checking  in  music  for 
home  practice  will  be  used. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  you 
who  are  trying  to  clean  up  a  “messy” 
library.  First,  straighten  up  the 
music  storage  envelopes  or  folders 
and  see  that  each  is  in  the  proper 
place  according  to  the  filing  system 
used  in  your  library. 

Next,  using  the  catalog  inventory 
list,  check  to  be  svre  that  all  selec¬ 
tions  are  accounted  for.  (If  music 
is  found  for  which  there  is  no  en¬ 
velope,  label  an  envelope  for  each 
selection,  following  whatever  plan  is 
already  in  use  in  that  library.) 

Then  check  through  each  envelope 
to  see  that  every  sheet  therein  be¬ 
longs  under  that  label.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  many  small-sized  parts  get 
folded  in  with  larger  sheets  and  are 
filed  in  the  wrong  envelope.  Of 
course,  these  stray  parts  should  be 
placed  in  the  proper  envelope  at  once. 

Now  lay  the  parts  in  each  envelope 
in  proper  rotation  according  to  the 
inventory  list  used.  Check  the  num¬ 
ber  called  for  on  the  inventory  list 
for  that  envelope.  Report  to  the  di¬ 
rector  the  envelopes  and  parts  for 
which  you  are  unable  to  account. 


Student 

Takes  the 

BATON 


By  Hubert  E.  Nutt 

VandsrCook  School  of  Music,  Chicago 


•  •  • 


Neatness  and  exactness  are  the  im¬ 
portant  attributes  of  efficient  librari¬ 
ans.  Records  and  labels  should  be 
printed,  stamped,  or  typed  neatly,  ex¬ 
actly,  uniformly,  and  legibly.  Frills 
are  not  necessary.  Plain  mechanical- 
drawing-style  lettering  is  always  good 
and  quickly  learned.  Exactness  in 
these  details  saves  time  and  confu¬ 
sion. 

As  you  sort  the  music  in  each  en¬ 
velope,  repair  the  torn  parts  with 
transparent,  gummed  paper.  Book 
binders’  tape  is  best  for  hinging,  bind¬ 
ing,  and  repairing  covers  on  music 
books. 

A  number  of  teachers  and  student 
conductors  have  asked  me  to  discuss 
music  library  systems  which  have 
proven  most  successfully.  First, 
music  storage  envelopes,  folders,  or 
boxes  usually  are  used.  Side-open¬ 
ing  envelopes  of  heavy  brown  paper 
made  in  three  sizes  (march,  octavo, 
and  selection  size)  are  inexpensive 
and  most  suitable  for  protecting,  han¬ 
dling,  and  filing  all  music,  except 
books.  Cardboard  boxes  have  proven 
most  satisfactory  for  books  and 
bound  music.  Folders  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle  or  file  and  offer  less 
protection  to  the  contents. 

For  filing  facilities  for  the  storage 
envelopes,  folders,  or  boxes,  some  use 
metal  filing  cabinets  that  can  be 
locked,  others  use  desk  drawers,  or 
some  use  metal  (m*  wooden  shelves. 
Metal  cabinets  look  nice  and  protect 
the  music  from  dust,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  take  up  a  great  deal 
more  space  than  shelves.  Desk  draw¬ 
ers  are  practical  only  for  small 
libraries.  Open  shelves  are  more 
practical  when  a  special  room  for 
music  storage  is  provided. 


Grouping  in  sections,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  music,  has  proven 
most  suitable  and  efficient  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classification  systems.  It  allows 
for  expansion  of  the  library  and  for 
quick  accurate  filing  reference.  Elach 
section  is  designated  by  number.  For 
example.  Section  One  would  include 
all  marches;  Section  Two,  overtures; 
Section  Three,  serenades,  reveries, 
tone  poems;  Section  Four,  patrols, 
etc.  (Collections  of  music  in  book 
form  would  occupy  a  special  section.) 

The  music  within  each  section  is 
sometimes  filed  alphabetically,  but 
causes  some  confusion  because  of  the 
mixture  of  various  sized  envelopes. 
The  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  music  within  each  section 
by  size  (march,  octavo,  and  selection) 
and  file  alphabetically  in  each  of 
these  three  sub-divisions. 

Now  let  us  consider  labeling  the 
storage  envelopes.  If  metal  files  are 
used  for  storage,  label  at  the  top  of 
the  envelope,  and  if  shelves  are  used, 
label  at  the  end.  If  both  band  and 
orchestra  music  are  handled  in  the 
same  room,  print  a  capital  “B”  on  the 


band  envelope,  followed  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  number,  then  the  title  and  com¬ 
poser.  For  example,  the  label  B2b 
Mirage  Hongroise  (Buchtel  means  B 
(band)  2  (overture)  b  (octave  size)- 
of  “Mirage  Hongroise”  by  Buchtel. 
Use  a  capital  “O”  for  orchestra  en¬ 
velopes.  Of  course,  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  libraries  should  be  filed 
separately.  The  capital  letters  make 
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it  easier  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
mixed. 

The  catalog  inventory  list  can  be 
made  in  a  permanent  record  book  or 
on  the  filing  cards.  It  is  to  include 
the  name  of  every  selection  in  the 
library  listed  by  sections  for  ready 
reference.  As  new  selections  are 
purchased  they  should  be  listed  at 
once  under  the  proper  section  in  this 
book.  Give  the  title,  composer,  edi¬ 
tion,  cost,  and  date  purchased.  The 
first  listing  will  be  alphabetical,  but 
as  new  selections  are  purchased  sim¬ 
ply  add  them  at  the  end  of  the  list  in 
the  proper  section. 

This  catalog  inventory  book  makes 
a  splendid  reference  list  for  the  di¬ 
rector  in  making  up  programs  or  in 
planning  music  to  be  used  at  rehear¬ 
sals.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a  check 
should  be  made  to  see  that  all  num¬ 
bers  listed  are  actually  in  the  library. 

Another  important  part  of  the  well- 
organised  library  is  the  record  of 
parts  In  each  storage  envelope.  First, 
place  the  music  in  order  as  per  a 
definite  instrumentation  list  (the  or¬ 
der  named  on  a  full-size  standard 
conductor’s  score  is  best).  Then  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  or  print  with  blue  pencil 
the  proper  letter  on  each  part  (as 
listed  on  the  inventory  card)  right 
over  or  under  the  name  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  beside  that  letter  print  the 
number  of  the  part.  For  example,  if 
there  are  two  oboe  parts,  print  D-1 
on  one  and  D-2  on  the  other.  Then 
with  an  ordinary  black  lead  pencil, 
place  the  figure  2  in  front  of  oboe  on 
the  card.  Now  study  the  card,  show¬ 
ing  our  inventory  for  “Mirage  Hon- 
groise.”  f 

The  line  drawn  through  “Solo  Clar.” 
means  that  no  part  is  published.  In 
this  edition  first  clarinet  is  the  solo 
part.  The  bracket  on  the  third  and 
fourth  bom  parts  means  that  these 
two  parts  are  printed  together.  Thb 
line  through  “Tymp.”  means  no  part 
published,  but  the  “M.  S.”  after  it 
and  the  1  in  front  of  it  means  that 
a  manuscript  part  was  made.  In  this 
edition  there  are  both  Db  and  C  pic¬ 
colo  parts  thus  indicated  on  the 
card.  There  is  no  trumpet  part  so 
that  space  was  used  to  list  the  fourth 
cornet  part.  Odd  parts  not  named 
on  the  card  are  listed  on  the  back  of 
this  card  with  a  continuation  of  let¬ 
ters.  For  example,  treble  clef  trom¬ 
bone  parts  are  listed  as  XJ,  bass  sax 
as  K,  etc. 

By  referring  to  this  card,  the  librar¬ 
ian  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  many 
parts  are  available  and  exactly  where 
to  find  them,  because  they  will  always 


be  in  the  same  order.  In  making  up 
concert  or  rehearsal  folders  D-1  is 
placdd  in  first  stand  oboe  folder  and 
D-2  in  the  second  stand  folder,  and 
of  course,  *this  principle  holds  good 
for  all  other  instruments. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  is  a 
splendid  time  to  organize  your  clip¬ 
pings,  {HTOgrams,  snapshots,  pictures, 
souvenirs  of  trips,  etc.,  for  the  year’s 
work  of  your  organization.  As  time 
goes  on  these  annual  scrap-books  be¬ 
come  more  interesting  and  valuable, 
so  take  time  to  do  a  neat  and  well- 
organized  Job  of  it.  You  may  group 
all  of  the  programs  in  one  section, 
pictures  in  another,  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  in  another,  etc.,  but  I  think 
putting  them  in  chronological  order 
is  the  most  interesting. 

Start  with  the  opening  day  of 
school  and  follow  straight  through 
the  year’s  work.  Put  in  every  scrap 
of  evidence  you  can  find.  In  many 
cases  a  few  additional  comments  or 
explanation,  neatly  typed  and  pasted 
under  a  picture,  clipping,  or  pro¬ 
gram,  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
book.  Make  it  a  complete  story  of 
the  year’s  work  and  resolve  to  keep 
a  more  complete  file  for  next  year’s 
book. 

Judging  student  conducting  contests 
this  past  month  or  two  has  brought 
out  several  important  points  that  I 
want  to  pass  on  to  you.  First,  mem¬ 
orize  the  music  so  it  won’t  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  “glue"  your  eyes  on 
the  music  as  you  direct. 

Looking  at  the  players,  instead  of 
at  the  music,  aids  greatly  in  giving 
cues,  indicating  changes  in  tempo 
and  in  controlling  the  players  at  all 
times.  Another  important  point  is 
perfect  posture.  Avoid  swaying 
from  side  to  side  or  bending  back  and 
forth,  as  you  direct.  If  you  must  use 
music,  adjust  the  height  of  the  stand 
so  you  can  turn  the  music  without 
bending  over. 

After  each  student  directing  con¬ 
test  I  have  held  a  short  clinic  session 
in  which  questions  were  answered, 
faults  analyzed  and  corrected,  and 
general  principles  demonstrated.  I 
have  found  a  wonderful  spirit  prevail¬ 
ing  among  the  contestants  and  a  keen 
desire  to  Improve. 

Next  month  our  discussion  will 
cover  in  detail  the  results  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  contests  for  student  directors, 
both  state  and  national. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  further 
questions  or  send  samples  of  the  in¬ 
expensive  3"x6’’  inventory  cards  for 
band  or  orchestra,  illustrated  in  this 
article,  and  also  mimeographed  ma¬ 
terial  giving  suggestions  for  their~ 
use.  Please  enclose  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope.  My  address  is 
1655  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Sousa  Grave  Flag 
Maintenance 

FUND 

•  MANY  LETTERS  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past  few  weeks  from 
school  musicians  and  directors  en¬ 
dorsing  the  plan  for  the  Sousa  Grave 
Flag  Maintenance  Fund  and  promis¬ 
ing  financial  support.  School  bands¬ 
men  are  apparently  eager  to  contrib¬ 
ute  their  pennies  and  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to,  in  this  small  way,  show 
their  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
grand  old  March  King. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  latest  con¬ 
tribution  we  received  comes  from  the 
Powell  high  school  band  of  Powell, 
Wyoming,  of  which  Mr.  A.  L.  Samuel- 
son  is  bandmaster.  The  money  order 
is  for  four  dollars,  which  Is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  and  one  for 
which  the  committee  is  most  grateful. 

All  contributions  received  will  be 
announced  in  this  column.  Please 
send  your  remittances  as  soon  as  you 
can,  as  the  summer  vacation  season 
is  upon  us,  the  time  of  year  when 
thousands  of  vacationers  visit  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Congressional 
cemetery  where  the  late  Mr.  Sousa  is 
burled.  During  this  season,  we  par¬ 
ticularly  want  the  grave  well 
groomed. 

Directors  and  school  musicians  .are 
again  reminded  that  large  contribu¬ 
tions  are  not  expected.  A  large  fund 
is  not  needed,  and  it  is  more  desir¬ 
able  that  a  larger  number  of  school 
musicians  be  represented  in  this 
movement  with  their  nickels,  dimes, 
and  quarters. 


H«r*  »r»  thoM  famous  McAllisfors  of 
Joliot:  Archie,  Jr.,  the  twirler;  A.  R., 
fether  of  the  two  boys,  es  well  es  the 
Netionel  School  Bend  association; 
and  Forrest,  new  director  of  the  Pe¬ 
tersburg  high  school  band. 


Correct  DRUMS 


for  the  School  Band 


By  George  Way 


•  IN  THE  GREAT  majority  high 
school  and  college  bands  we  And  the 
drummers  playing  on  street  drums 
(12''xl5''  or  like  sizes)  for  both  con¬ 
cert  and  parade  work.  Inasmuch  as 
this  has  never  been  the  practice  in 
professional  bands  the  question  nat¬ 
urally  arises — why  should  it  be  the 
generally  accepted  custom  in  the 
school  fleld? 

In  some  cases  the  answer  is,  no 
doubt,  lack  of  funds  to  purchase  two 
instruments,  one  size  for  concert 
playing  and  another  size  for  parades. 
Or  4t  may  be  the  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  leaders  or  drum¬ 
mers  who  believe  it  proper  to  use  the 
same  drum  for  both  activities. 

In  view  of  the  noticeable  difference 
between  school  and  professional 
bands  on  this  point,  let  us  analyze 
the  questiim  with  a  view  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  drum  sections.  When  a 
band  snare  drummer,  regardless  of 
ability,  is  burdened  with  the  wrong 
size  instrument  he  can  not  obtain  the 
best  results.  Other  instrumentalists 
can  successfully  use  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  for  both  concerts  and  parades; 
but  not  so  the  drummer,  if  finesse 
is  desired.  The  street  drum  in  its 
various  sizes  does  not  respond  to 
light  stick  work  or  have  as  snappy  a 
tone,  in  anywhere  near  the  same  de¬ 
gree,  as  the  smaller  and  finer  made 
concert  drum.  (By  cmiceK  drum  we 
mean  either  a  6%''xl4’'  a  6%''xl5'' 
size  in  either  wood  or  metal  shell.) 
This  being  true  we  cannot  take  the 
attitude  that  one  size  snare  drum  is 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  band  playing. 

When  a  band  is  playing  forte  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  drummers’  sins  are  often 
covered  up,  but  when  the  drunnner 
plays  mezzo  forte  or  pianissimo 
every  beat  must  be  clean-cut,  clear 
and  crisp.  The  snare  drum  should  be 
played  in  Just  as  artistic  a  manner 
as  any  other  instrument  of  the  band. 


The  finest  drummer  is  seriously  han¬ 
dicapped  with  a  heavy  street  drum 
when  playing  piano  passages.  That 
is  why  you  never  see  a  street  drum 
used  for  concert  work  in  the  big 
name  bands  such  as  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Band,  the  Goldman  Band,  the  U. 
S.  Army  Band,  Frank  Simon’s  Band, 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Band,  Herbert 
Clarke’s  Band,  or  many  others. 

Of  course,  it  is  also  true  that  a 
drummer  should  not  use  the  concert 
or  orchestra  type  of  drum  for  parade 
work.  It  looks  very  unmilitary  to  see 
a  drummer  coming  down  the  street 
or  on  the  field  with  a  small  6"  or  6^* 
depth  drum  hanging  around  his  neck. 
It  is  always  out  of  place,  usually 
hanging  with  the  batter  head  in  a 
vertical  poeiticm,  which  means  that 
true  rudimental  drumming  cannot  be 
properly  executed.  Further,  it  is  not 
possible  to  produce  the  true  military 
character  of  tone  and  volume,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  prides  of 
all  military  bands,  on  a  concert 
model. 

The  Sousa  Band  did  not  often 
make  parades,  therefore  the  drum¬ 
mers  did  not  always  carry  street 
drums  when  on  tour.  However,  when 
on  rare  occasions  they  were  called 
upon  to  get  out  and  march,  the  boys 
would  hustle  around  the  town  they 
happened  to  be  in  and  borrow  a 
couple  of  12''xl5''  (and  sometimes 
12'’xl6’')  real  street  drums  in  order 
to  obtain  the  military  character  and 
volume  desired  in  the  drum  section. 

In  other  words,  don’t  handicap  the 


young,  up-and-coming,  ambitious 
drummer  with  a  street  drum  for  con¬ 
cert  work,  or  with  an  orchestra  drum 
on  parades.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
the  best  model  concert  drum  and 
street  drum  together  come  to  a  lesser 
price  than  any  other  first  quality  in¬ 
strument  in  the  entire  band. 

To  Protoct  th«  Motol  Parh  of  Your 
Inttrumonft  and  Accatsorias 

Rusty  or  dirty  metal  parts  on  your 
outfit  are  not  only  eyesores,  but  also 
very  costly.  When  the  base  metal  is 
brass  there  can  be  no  rust;  however, 
dirt  can  gather  from  the  sweat  of  the 
hands  and  other  causes,  which  looks 
just  as  bad. 

When  the  base  metal  is  iron  or 
steel  there  is  no  known  process  of 
plating  that  will  make  it  entirely  im¬ 
mune  to  rust.  True,  chromium  plat¬ 
ing  resists  rust  to  a  far  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  any  other  known  process, 
therefore  it  is  the  best  investment  in 
the  long  run.  It  looks  nicer,  too. 

You  can  prevent  any  part  of  your 
outfit  from  rusting  and  keep  off  a  great 
deal  of  dirt  by  simply  dampening  a 
piece  of  soft  cloth  with  a  light  oil, 
such  as  “3-in-l” — wipe  off  all  metal 
parts — whether  Nickel,  Chromium  or 
Nobby  Gold — at  least  once  a  week. 
Don’t  soak  the  cloth  in  oil — ^Just 
dampen  it.  This  puts  an  unseen  film 
of  oil  on  the  surface  that  cleans  and 
prevents  rust.  It  also  means  that  the 
plating  will  retain  its  luster  and  not 
show  finger  marks  so  plainly. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
certain  metal  parts  are  brass  or  steel 
you  can  quickly  find  out  by  placing 
a  magnet  against  the  part.  If  it  is 
steel  or  iron  the  magnet  will  “stick”; 
if  brass,  no  effect  will  be  noticed. 

For  Boqinnor* 

Don’t  place  your  drum  at  too  great 
an  angle.  It  is  easier  to  let  the  sticks 
fall  in  a  natural  motion  toward  the 
head  than  to  have  to  “steer”  them  in 
a  sideways  motion. 
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Correcting  the  Jaw  Position  for  a 

Better  Embouchure 

By  Joseph  Gustat,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


•  HAVE  YOU  EVER  attended  a  band 
or  orchestra  concert  at  which  a  fine 
brass  section  played  with  a  full  open 
tone  in  the  upper  register  and  appar¬ 
ently  did  it  with  little  effort?  Those 
performers  played  with  an  open  throat 
or  an  unobstructed  air-column. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  you  heard 
wind  instrumentalists  who  strained 
every  muscle  in  their  bodies?  Their 
tones  in  the  upper  register  were  thin 
and  nasal  and  so  uncertain  you  would 
sit  on  the  edge  of  your  seat  and  won¬ 
der  whether  they  would  reach  the 
high  notes.  After  you  left  that  per¬ 
formance,  your  nerves  were  com¬ 
pletely  shattered  when  they  should 
have  been  soothed. 

That  type  of  performer  plays  with 
a  closed  throat. 

Playing  with  an  open  throat  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
art  of  brass  instrument  playing,  and  it 
is  constantly  overlooked  by  many 
teachers.  The  “closed  throat”  tone 
lacks  quality  and  volume,  but  little  is 
known  as  a  remedy. 

In  the  present  day  playing  of  brass 
instruments  with  so  many  high  notes 
and  strenuous  passages,  unless  a  play¬ 
er  has  the  proper  equipment,  he  can¬ 
not  escape  disaster. 

Today,  a  teacher  must  understand 
the  physiology  of  embouchure  as  well 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music.  In 
the  past  ten  years,  I  have  had  many 
varied  embouchure  problems  before  me 
which  required  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  facial  muscles  and  their  actions 
as  they  concerned  the  playing  of  these 
instruments.  Without  this  knowledge, 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  give  an 
intelligent  analysis  or  diagnosis. 


There  are  four  important  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  playing  a  wind  instrument 
correctly;  namely,  a  properly  placed 
embouchure,  correct  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  the  lips,  placement  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  expulsion  of  air  by 
the  use  of  the  diaphragm.  These  four 
factors  must  be  co-ordinated.  Some 
students  have  better  co-ordinative 
powers  than  others.  With  a  little 
gray  matter  exercised  in  practice  there 
is  no  reason  why  all  should  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  feat. 

When  practicing,  one  should  always 
keep  his  mind  on  his  work.  When  the 
brain  tires  and  drifts  from  one  sub¬ 
ject  to  another,  it  is  useless  to  prac¬ 
tice.  As  a  rule,  very  few  students 
have  any  objective  in  their  practice. 
Their  only  thought  is  to  play  many 
notes,  disregarding  tonal  quality, 
rhythm,  action  of  the  lips,  and  the 
many  other  things  which  should  be  ob¬ 
served. 

To  those  who  intend  following  this 
course,  I  recommend  that  they  work 
out  each  problem  thoroughly  before 
proceeding  with  the  next.  Each  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  treated  separately. 

The  prime  requisite  of  a  properly 
placed  embouchure  is  a  normal  occlu¬ 
sion  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the 
lower  Jaw  must  be  parallel  with  the 
uppers.  When  starting  new  students, 
I  never  allow  them  to  touch  an  instru¬ 
ment  until  they  have  acquired  this 
position. 


Casts  show  evening  of  teeth 
after  seventeen  m  o  n  t  h  s' 
playing. 


Note  the  lower  Jaw  is  parallel  with 
the  upper.  Be  sure  the  finger  is 
pressed  against  the  chin.  The  muscle 
at  the  point  of  the  chin  should  not 
move  upward  as  this  muscle  is  power¬ 
ful,  and,  if  allowed  to  push  up,  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  seal  the  lips,  pre¬ 
venting  air  to  penetrate  them.  Also 
note  that  the  mouth  is  a  straight  line 
and  should  be  at  all  times,  whether 
the  lips  are  contracted  or  relaxed.  In 
contracting  the  lips,  do  not  draw  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  back.  This  puts 
the  cheek  muscles  in  action  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  action  of  the  lip  directly 
underneath  the  mouthpiece. 


Play  the  G  with  the  lips  in  the  same 
position  as  mine  in  the  picture.  De¬ 
scend  to  C  by  loosening  the  lips  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  getting  the  feel- 
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SCORING  for 

the  Small  Orchestra 


•  WE  NOW  COME  to  the  last  two 
groups  of  orchestral  Instruments,  the 
brass  and  percussion. 

While  there  are  a  great  many  brass 
instruments  used  in  bands,  relatively 
few  of  them  are  used  in  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Those  commonly  employed  are 
trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  and,  in 
large  orchestras,  the  tuba.  (See  Fig¬ 
ure  1.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  clarinet,  the 
trumpet  is  a  transposing  instrument. 
While  constructed  in  several  keys, 
the  ordinary  orchestral  trumpet  is  in 
B|),  which  means  that  the  part  should 
be  written  a  whole  tone  higher  than 
it  sounds.  Some  trumpets  have  a 
slide  which  enables  a  player  to  put 
them  in  the  key  of  A,  but  it  is  safer 
to  write  everything  in  the  key  of  B|>, 
for  most  players  prefer  to  have  It 
done  that  way. 

Homs  are  provided  with  crooks,  so 
that  they  may  be  played  in  a  number 
of  keys,  but  for  practical  purposes 
the  F  or  E|)  horn  will  serve  for  any 
ordinary  demands.  The  Eb  hom  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  bands,  and 
the  F  hom  in  orchestras.  Since  the 
hom  is  pitched  in  F,  parts  for  it  must 
be  written  a  fifth  higher  than  they 
are  to  sound.  The  diagram  (See  Fig¬ 
ure  2)  gives  an  example  of  these 
transpositions. 

The  trombone  is  nowadays  written 
for  the  bass  clef.  Occasionally  when 
the  part  goes  very  high,  in  symphonic 
writing  the  tenor  clef  is  used.  For 
the  avwage  player  it  is  safer  to  use 
only  the  bass  clef.  Trombone  parts 
sound  where  they  are  written;  that 
is,  without  transposition,  unless  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  treble  clef,  in  which  case 
they  are  treated  the  same  as  any  Bb 
instrument,  and  the  part  transposed  a 
whole  tone  up. 


Mr.  Wilton  it  •  qiftod  wrHor  and 
•rrangor  and  tho  author  of  tavoral 
faitb^kt  on  tho  tubjoct.  Ha  will  ba 
glad  to  antwar  your  quattiont  and 
guida  your  ttudiat. 
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Bratt  Color 

Trumpets  are  the  most  brilliant 
and  commanding  color  at  the  disposal 
of  the  writer  for  the  orchestra.  This 
applies,  of  course,  to  their  use 
“open”;  for  with  the  use  various 
mutes  they  can  produce  a  very  effect¬ 
ive  pianissimo.  Because  of  their 
power,  they  are  used  extensively  in 
climaxes,  to  sustain  important  har¬ 
mony,  or  for  solo  use. 

They  have  considerable  technical 
facility,  as  anyone  who  has  heard  a 
first-class  soloist  with  a  band  can 


testify.  They  are  equally  effective 
with  long  sustained  tones  or  short 
staccato  passages,  such  as  that  in  the 
“Scheherazade  Suite,”  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow. 

The  horns  are  usually  considered 
the  most  valuable  of  all  brass  in¬ 
struments,  because  of  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  tone  color  and  power  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  they  are  such 
good  “mixers”  with  either  strings  or 
woodwinds.  While  a  good  player  can 
cover  a  good  deal  of  ground,  the  aver¬ 
age  is  best  pleased  with  a  part  that 
does  not  move  too  rapidly  or  cover 
too  extended  a  range. 

The  “first”  hom  player  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  playing  in  a  certain  register 
(the' highest  of  the  four  horns),  and 
his  embouchure  is  set  so  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  diflBcult  to  play  the  lower 
tones.  For  this  reason,  when  four 
hom  parts  are  written,  the  first  and 
third  have  the  higher  parts,  and  the 
second  and  fourth  the  lower.  This 
has  the  added  advantage  of  supplying 
principal  harmony  when  only  two 
horns  are  available. 

The  best  way  to  study  writing  for 
brass  is  to  read  a  large  number  of 
scores  and  published  orchestra  parts. 
For  this  purpose  the  miniature  pock¬ 
et  scores  of  symphonies,  ballets,  and 
operas  ere  invaluable.  Care  must  be 
observed  not  to  follow  too  closely  the 
older  scores,  for  brass  writing  has 
changed  a  great  deal  since  the  days 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  However,  they 
do  show  in  a  general  way  what  can 
be  done  on  the  various  brasses.  The 
parts  are  usually  laid  out  as  in  Fig¬ 
ure  8. 

The  first  trampet  is  treated  as  a 
soprano  instmment,  the  second  as  an 
alto  and  the  trombone  as  either  a 
tenor  or  a  bass,  depending  upon  the 
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situation.  Since  the  trumpets  and 
trombones  provide  only  three-part 
harmony,  the  horns  are  ordinarily 
used  to  complete  the  chord.  We  are 
assuming  here  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  small  orchestra  in  which  there 
is  only  one  trombone.  In  a*  symphony 
there  are  three,  which  simplifies 
brass  part-writing  considerably. 

As  in  the  case  of  strings,  the  carry¬ 
ing  power  of  a  tone  is  determined  not 
entirely  by  pitch  or  force,  but  by 
tessitura.  For  example,  middle  C  on 
a  trumpet  would  be  in  a  rather  unpre¬ 
possessing  part  of  the  scale,  while 
the  same  note  on  the  trombone  would 
be  very  round  and  full  and  possesses 
a  degree  of  brilliancy.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  parts  must  be  watched  very 
carefully  where  they  cross.  The  ex¬ 
amples  in  Figure  4  are  possible  but 
ineffective. 

How  th*  Brass  Is  Used 

In  tutti  passages  the  brass  is  usu¬ 
ally  used  to  carry  the  melody  and 
principal  harmony  an  octave  lower 
than  the  strings,  or  in  unison  with 
them.  If  the  passage  is  complicated, 
it  may  be  simplified  to  the  most  es¬ 
sential  elements  for  the  brasses.  If 
the  melody  is  a  bold  one  and  is  to  be 
brought  out  very  strongly,  the  trum¬ 
pets  and  trombcmes  in  octaves  may 
be  given  the  main  theme,  while  the 
strings  and  woodwinds  add  decora¬ 
tions  or  counter  melodies.  The  horns 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  way 
or  in  unison  with  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones. 

In  modem  arranging,  brasses  (es¬ 
pecially  muted)  are  used  as  punctua¬ 
tion  in  order  to  fill  in  spots  where  the 
melody  is  sustained  in  order  to  give 
rhythmic  emphasis.  Good  examples 
of  this  will  be  found  in  a  great  many 
dance  orchestrations.  Probably  the 
best  specimens  of  such  punctuation 
will  be  found  in  the  arrangements  of 
Hans  Spialek.  Very  often  he  gives 
a  melody  to  saxophones  in  unison  and 
uses  the  brass  simply  to  bring  out 
the  high  spots. 

Percussion 

The  percussion  instruments  are 
those  which  are  struck  with  a  stick 
or  mallet  of  some  sort  and  may  or 
may  not  have  definite  pitch.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal  ones:  tym- 
panl  (kettle  dmms),  snare  drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  tom  tom,  gong, 
bells,  chimes,  vibraphone,  wood-block, 
temple-blocks,  triangle,  and  tambour¬ 
ine.  These  are  listed  here  simply  to 
show  you  the  material  you  may  em¬ 
ploy. 

•  a  • 

NEXT  MONTH— “Practical  exam¬ 
ples  of  scoring.” 


Dazzle  Your  Public 


With  these  Stage  Secrets  of 


TROMBONE 

PLAYING 


By  John  J.  Horn,  Director  of  School  Music,  Coaldale,  Pa. 


•  IT  18  AN  established  fact  among 
musicians  that  the  greatest  secret  of 
all  musicdom  is  the  playing  of  a 
chord  of  three  tones,  simultaneously, 
not  an  arpeggio,  but  a  sustained 
chord  of  three  distinct  tones. 

Some  of  our  greatest  artists  have 
gone  through  a  long  career  of  playing 
and  hare  never  been  able  to  perform 
this  so-called  miracle,  while  other 
performers  of  less  importance  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  also 
created  a  great  name  through  the 
natural  gift  of  producing  this  so-called 
miracle  of  tone  production. 

This  is  one  of  the  real  secrets  that 
has  been  guarded  Jealously  by  promi¬ 
nent  artists  of  the  trombone  and  cor¬ 
net  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  acquire  the  technic  of  performing 
this  seemingly  impossible  feat. 

It  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
performed  by  some  of  our  leading 
trombonists  and  cometists  who  have 
been  dazzling  the  public  with  their 
virtuosity.  Directions  and  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  given  freely  concerning 
the  performance  of  the  trio  tones; 
however,  the  actual  performance  de¬ 
pends  on  the  aptness  of  the  player. 

In  order  to  perform  this  stunt  the 
player  must  possess  a  strong  voice 
which  should  be  cultivated  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  surety  and  tone  qual¬ 
ity.  A  little  study  along  the  lines  of 
voice  culture  (solfeggio)  and  general 
ear  training  will  be  necessary.  The 
voice  must  be  sympathetic,  flexible, 
and  the  ear  must  be  capable  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations, 
for  the  top  note  of  the  chord  is  sung 
by  the  voice,  while  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  the  lower  sound  (note)  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  instrument.  By  this  it 
is  meant  that  the  voice  sounding  the 
top  note,  with  the  instrument  sound¬ 
ing  the  lower  note  at  the  “same  in¬ 


stant,"  not  before  or  after,  but  at  the 
very  same  moment,  produces  the  har¬ 
monic  fifth,  thus  making  the  chord  of 
three  tones. 


Incredible  as  this  may  seem — that 
the  voice  and  instrument  will  produce 
a  perfect  harmonic  fifth  nevertheless, 
this  is  possible,  for  it  has  been  dem- 


Chord  Playing 


Last  Rote  of  Summer 


onstrated  time  and  time  again. 

To  make  a  perfect  chord  requires 
many  things,  one  of  which  is  a  per¬ 
fect  ear  for  pitch,  or  tone  determina¬ 
tion,  for  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  top  note  be  In  per¬ 
fect  pitch  of  the  same  volume  as  the 
sound  produced  on  the  instrument, 
for  with  the  least  deviation  either 
way  the  chord  will  be  lost. 

The  question  may  arise  how  it  is 
that  the  voice  would  be  distinguished 
from  the  tone  of  the  instrument,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  when  the  chord  is 
artistically  performed;  it  sounds  a 
perfect  chord  and  all  with  the  same 
tone  color. 

The  exercises  given  in  connection 
with  this  chapter  will  demonstrate 
the  series  of  chords  which  can  bcr 
produced.  This  will  require  time, 
patience,  and  plenty  of  practice  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  a  trio  tone  artist. 

Such  melodies  as  “The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,”  “Blue  Bells  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  “Lost  Chord,”  and  many  others 
can  be  performed  with  a  sustaining 
chord. 

The  same  effect  can  also  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  cornet,  but  it  requires 
a  higher  pitched  voice  (soprano) 
which  is  not  always  possible  with  the 
male  voice;  therefore,  we  find  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  using 
trombone  or  baritone. 

Chord  playing  is  not  adapted  to 
general  ensemble  work,  as  the  tone  is 
rather  light  and  would  easily  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  other  instruments  of  the 
ensemble;  its  greatest  use  is  found 
in  the  cadenza,  or  the  recitative. 

The  exercises  given  illustrate  the 
practical  use  of  the  chord. 

These  exercises  are  the  result  of 
personal  experience  and  are  the  first 
attempt  by  anyone  to  explain  the  man¬ 
ner  of  producing  the  chord. 

Exercise  1  demonstrates  the 
method  of  developing  the  chord.  The 
top  note  (B  natural)  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  voice.  It  should  be 
practiced  carefully,  many  times,  until 
the  correct  pitch  has  been  realized. 

Exercise  2  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  all  chords  should  be  practiced. 
Place  the  mouthpiece  to  the  lips  as 
in  playing.  Sing  the  B  natural  top 
note,  and,  without  stopping  the  sound, 
play  the  lower  note  O.  Repeat  this 
often,  at  least  until  you  can  intone  a 
real  B  natural  and  O.  You  will  also 
notice  that  the  lower  tone  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  an  attack  coming  from 
the  throat  similar  to  the  “Ku”  in  the 
triple  staccato.  The  voice  must  not 
predominate.  It  must  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  note  being  played. 

The  least  deviation  either  way  and 
there  is  no  chord.  The  exercises 
should  be  practiced  slowly  and  softly. 

The  general  idea  of  Exercise  2  is 
to  gain  the  facility  of  creating  a 


sound  with  the  voice  and  then  gently 
changing  that  sound  to  the  one 
played  with  the  instrument.  The 
idea  is  tq  develop  an  attack  or  action 
of  the  throat  in  generating  the  sound 
of  both  tones.  This  style  of  playing 
requires  plenty  of  practice  and  study 
— the  requirements  are  a  good  tone 
and  clear  singing  voice  as  well  as  a 
trained  ear.  The  voice  and  instru¬ 
ment  must  be  in  absolute  pitch. 

Exercise  3  demonstrates  the  vari¬ 
ous  chords  that  can  be  produced,  and 
each  chord  should  be  studied  as  illus¬ 
trated  In  Exercise  2. 

Exercise  4  illustrates  the  use  of  the 
chord  in  connection  with  the  ca¬ 
denza.  The  cadenza  given  should  be 
carefully  studied,  observing  every  de¬ 
tail  and  technical  difficulty.  The  ca¬ 
denza  is  played  in  a  rubato  style.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  chords,  also  the  positions 
given. 

The  melody,  “The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,”  as  given  in  Exercise  5, 
demonstrates  the  manner  in  which  the 


chord  is  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
Close  study  reveals  that  as  the  mel¬ 
ody  is  intoned  with  the  instrument, 
the  voice  is  also  producing  a  sus¬ 
tained  E  natural.  When  _both  voice 
and  instrument  are  in  -true  accord, 
the  effect  is  marvelous  and  instantly 
raises  the  rating  of  the  performer 
who  is  capable  of  performing  this  feat 
of  skill  and  magic.  Breath  should  be 
taken  at  the  rests. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
connected  with  the  art  of  playing  a 
wind  instrument,  particularly  the 
French  horn,  trumpet,  and  trombone, 
is  the  matter  of  clefs.  The  piano 
player  learns  two  clefs  very  easily 
and  performs  difiicult  selections  while 
reading  both  clefs.  Why  is  it  con¬ 
sidered  so  very  difficult  by  the  aver¬ 
age  wind  instrument  performer  to 
read  two  clefs? 

The  serious-minded  trombonist  who 
seeks  a  high  position  in  the  field  of 
trombonology  must  be  able  to  read 
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the  upper  arm  (from  elbow  to  shoul¬ 
der),  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  see  that 
an  unnecessary  stiffening  occurs  in 
this  part  of  the  arm.  Another  very 
important  point  is  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  motion  of  the  bow 
arm  when  using  the  middle  of  the 
bow.  I  would  suggest  practicing 
strokes  about  five  inches  in  length, 
with  the  middle  of  the  bow  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  strings.  This  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  free  action  in  the  fore¬ 
arm,  and  a  distinct  movement  must  be 
felt  at  the  elbow.  If  this  exercise  is 
practiced  daily,  you  will  find  that  it 
will  give  complete  freedom  in  the 
whole  arm,  including  the  bow  hand. 

Question  two,  which  deals  with  the 
problem  of  teaching  double  stops  in 


the  early  stages,  would  not  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  if  the  manner  of  presentation 
from  the  very  beginning  was  under¬ 
stood,  and  the  right  kind  of  material 
applied.  When  starting  the  study  of 
this  important  branch  of  violin  tech¬ 
nic,  the  beginner  must  first  of  all  un¬ 
derstand  the  intervals  of  the  finger 
board;  otherwise,  be  may  set  the  fin¬ 
gers  incorrectly  from  the  very  start, 
this  becoming  an  undesirable  habit, 
and  if  persisted  in,  will  be  extremely 
diflScult  to  eliminate  later  on.  An¬ 
other  very  important  factor  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  fingers  at  the  correct  angle, 
for  if  the  finger  contacts  the  string  at 
too  straight  a  line,  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  to  play  double  stops  in 

iTurn  to  pate  3t) 


Max  Fischel 


Teacher 


Noted  Chi' 


•  WHILE  attending  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators’  conference  at  New  York,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  the 
teachers  the  problems  which  daily  con¬ 
front  them,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  great  percentage  of  teachers 
asked  the  same  questions;  namely: 

1.  “What  do  you  do  to  rectify  a 
bow  arm  that  haa  been  badly  trained 
over  a  period  of  the  first  two  years  of 
studyf” 

2.  “Why  i«  it  so  difficult  to  teach 
double  stops  in  tune,  especially  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  studyf" 

3.  “Do  you  believe  in  using  what 
seems  to  be  difficult  position  shifts 
with  a  student  who  has  studied  the 
seven  positions  f” 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  you  will  analyze  carefully 
a  faulty  bow  arm,  you  will  find  that 
the  trouble  is  in  the  forearm;  there¬ 
fore,  no  matter  bow  well  the  student 
plays,  freedom  can  only  be  established 
if  the  physical  part  of  the  bowing  is 
under  control.  Some  teachers  seem  to 
think  that  relaxation  is  the  only  fac¬ 
tor  necessary  to  control,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that,  although 
relaxation  is  of  vital  Importance,  the 
control  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
arm  is  of  even  more  importance,  and 
relaxation  becomes  a  natural  function 
when  the  use  of  the  different  muscles 
of  the  arm  is  understood.  If  you  find 
that  the  student  labors  when  drawing 
a  down  bow,  look  for  the  trouble  in 
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1*11  avree,  but  look  at  their  caps.  One 
band  I  noticed  had  a  color  bearer  on 
each  side  of  the  band ;  one  had  his  cap 
on  the  left  side  of  his  head  the  other  on 
the  right  side  of  his  head.  To  an  artist 
who  wanted  to  baiance  a  .picture  this 
might  have  been  a  fine  way,  but  so  far 
as  wearing  a  band  uniform  correctly  it 
was  far  from  being  a  fine  way. 

Now  let's  discuss  some  correct  way  of 
wearing  your  band  cap.  First:  the  over¬ 
seas  cap.  This  type  of  cap  is  very  easy 
to  wear  uniformly.  You  like  it  best 
on  the  right  side  of  your  head.  All 
right.  Now  try  setting  It  on  the  back 
of  your  head.  Not  so  good,  is  It?  Well, 
then,  try  wearing  it  tilted  forward  on 
your  head — you  like  that  But  how  can 
you  get  everyone  in  your  band  to  wear 
their  cap  at  that  angle?  To  wear  It  like 
a  uniform  they  should  all  wear  it  at  one 
angle.  Well,  as  it  is  on  your  head  now 
it’s  on  the  right  side,  forward,  at  about 
a  forty-five  degree  angle.  Tou  know  that 
all  the  members  of  your  band  will  never 
be  able  to  judge  a  forty-five  degree  angle, 
so  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Here,  try  this ;  make  It  touch  your 
right  ear  and  your  right  eyebrow  —  it 
looks  good  and  is  so  simple  to  put  on  cor¬ 
rectly.  It  sits  at  quite  an  angle  you  say? 
So  it  does !  But  here’s  the  thing :  no 
matter  how  you  try  every  member  of 
your  band  will  not  put  his  cap  on  so  that 
it  touches  his  right  ear  and  eyebrow,  but 
it  will  be  so  near  that  it  will  look  uni¬ 
form  throughout. 

Not  the  garrison  cap.  Tou  can’t  set  it 
on  the  right  side  of  your  head  so  it  will 
touch  the  right  ear  and  right  eyebrow  and 
you  can’t  set  it  on  the  left  side  in  the 
same  way,  either.  Well,  you  say  we 
could  tilt  it  down  over  the  right  or  left 
eye  or  maybe  we  could  set  it  on  the  back 
of  our  head — well,  you  could — but  could 
every  one  put  their  cap  on  at  the  same 
angle?  No,  it’s  practically  impossible. 

Why  not  set  it  straight  on  your  head? 
It’s  the  easiest  and  the  best.  Put  it  on  so 
that  the  brim  will  be  parallel  to  the 
ground  and  so  the  bill  will  be  down  over 
your  eyes  and  parallel  to  the  ground  in 
front.  Now  the  easiest  way  to  put  this 
(Turn  to  Page  45) 


Kssp  your  uniforms  prsstod,  for  fhors  it  a  now  wrinkle  in  contosH.  At  tfio  Northern 
Indiene  Stete  contest,  held  at  Elkhart,  April  23-25,  a  trophy  was  offered  for  "the 
best  un'iformed  bend";  that  is,  the  bend  makinq  the  best  appearance  on  the  lot. 
Wh'iting  won,  not  only  because  their  uniforms  were  brand  now,  but  because  they 
wore  them  correctly.  In  feet  Whiting,  Clast  B,  took  first  in  everything  at  Elkhart. 
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Is  Your  Hat  on  Straight? 


right  eyebrow;  but  the  thing  of  it  was 
every  man  in  that  division  had  to  wear 
his  cap  that  way — and  that  way  was  the 
right  way  for  that  unit. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  garrison  cap, 
as  the  army  calls  it,  but  to  you  it  is 
the  type  of  band  cap  you  like  best.  They 
can  be  worn  in  different  manners  as  long 
as  every  man  wears  his  cap  that  way. 

To  better  illustrate  my  point,  get  out 
some  of  your  old  copies  of  "The  SCHOOL, 
MUSICIAN’’  and  look  at  the  pictures  of 
some  bands.  A  lot  of  fine  looking  bands. 


By 

GERALD 
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Military 

Academy 


•  HAVE  YOU  EVER  stopped  to  think 
how  you  wear  your  band  cap?  Surely 
you  have.  You  set  it  on  your  head  the 
way  you  think  you  look  best;  and  so  does 
every  other  member  of  your  band;  and 
when  the  band  is  assembled  how  does 
your  band  look?  If  yours  is  the  only 
band  it  may  not  look  so  bad,  but  if  there 
is  another  and  they  wear  their  caps 
right,  your  audience  is  sure  to  notice  the 
difference. 

You  ask:  “What  is  right?"  Well,  from 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
official  regulation  on  this ;  not  even  in 
the  army,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  the  army  have  their 
own  regulation  on  wearing  their  cap  and 
that  way  is  the  right  way  for  that  unit. 

One  way  to  understand  what  I  mean  by 
the  right  way  can  be  shown  by  the  over¬ 
seas  cap.  One  division  of  the  army  might 
say  that  it  should  be  worn  at  a  forty- 
five  degree  angle  on  the  right  side  of 
their  head,  while  another  would  say  that 
it  should  be  worn  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  left  side  of  their  head,  and  still  an¬ 
other  might  say  that  they  should  be  worn 
so  they  would  touch  the  right  ear  and  the 
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Here  Are  Some  of  the  State  Contest  Results 


OHIO 

B«nd 

Class  A :  Canton  McKinley,  Steubenville, 
Ashland,  Fremont,  ESast  Liverpool,  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Class  B:  Kent  Roosevelt,  Bridge¬ 
port.  Shadyside,  Bowling  Green,  Fostorla, 
Lisbon,  Delaware  Willis,  Nelsonville, 
L,ogan.  Class  C:  Ada,  Smithfleld,  How¬ 
land.  Delphos,  Adena,  Deshler,  Jefferson. 
Class  CC:  Centerville,  Van  Buren,  Bloom- 
dale,  Garrettsviile,  Dorset. 

Orcksttrs 

Class  A:  Portsmouth,  Ashland.  Class 
B :  Wooster,  Bluffton,  Dover,  Fostorla, 
Kent  Roosevelt,  Coshocton,  Westerville, 
Grove  City.  Class  C:  Canal  Winchester, 
Granville,  Wellington,  Fayette,  McDonald, 
Delphos,  Ada.  Class  CC :  Dickson  Town¬ 
ship,  Ney,  Jackson  Township. 

LOUISIANA  FESTIVAL 
Band 

Class  A :  Superior,  Alcee  Fortier.  Class 
A  Junior:  Superior,  Alcee  Fortier.  Class 
B :  Superior,  Holy  Cross ;  Very  Good. 
Bogalusa.  Class  C :  Superior,  Baton 
Rouge ;  Ehccellent,  Redemptorist ;  Very 
Good,  Catholic  High  School  and  Baton 
Rouge ;  Good,  Hahnville.  Class  D :  Su¬ 
perior,  Kenner  and  Plaquemine;  Stout 
Superior,  Istrouma  and  Baton  Rouge 
Junior  High  School ;  Elxcellent,  Kentwood 
and  Hammond  City  School ;  Very  Good, 
Gretna ;  Good,  West  Wego.  Class  F :  Ex¬ 
cellent,  St.  Joseph’s  and  Sacred  Heart 
Girls’  Band.  Class  AA:  (Parish  Bands) 


Superior,  Terrebonne  Parish ;  Good,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Parish.  Class  E:  (Elementary 
Schools)  Superior,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ; 
Elxcellent,  St.  Anthony’s  School  and 
Sacred  Heart  Boys'  Band.  Fair:  St. 
Stephen’s  Boys’  Band. 

NORTH  TEXAS 

Band 

Class  A :  Rating  I,  Amarillo  Senior 
High  School ;  Rating  II,  Plainview.  Class 
B;  Rating  II,  Vernon,  Hereford,  McLean, 
Panhandle  ;  Rating  III,  Borger.  Class  C : 
Rating  I,  Sam  Houston  Junior  High 
School  of  Amarillo;  Rating  II,  Stinnett 
and  Panhandle ;  Rating  III,  White  Deer. 
Class  D :  Rating  I,  Academy  of  Music 
and  Art  of  Amarillo,  Shamrock;  Rating 

II, '  Dalhart,  Phillips  Industrial  of  Whit- 
tenburg;  Rating  III,  Canyon.  Class  E: 
(Grade  School)  Rating  I,  Hereford.  Sam 
Houston  Ward ;  Rating  III,  White  Deer. 

Msrckin9 

Class  A:  1st,  Amarillo  Senior  High 
School;  2nd,  Plainview.  Class  B:  1st, 
Vernon ;  2nd,  Hereford ;  Srd,  Borger. 
Class  C :  1st,  Sam  Houston  Junior  High 
School ;  2nd,  Shamrock. 

Orchestra 

Class  A:  Rating  II,  Amarillo.  Class 
B:  Rating  I,  Central  Junior  High  School 
of  Amarillo ;  Rating  II,  Hereford ;  Rating 

III,  Perryton.'  CIims  C:  Rating  III,  Bu¬ 
chanan  of  Amarillo.  Class  D :  Rating 
II,  Shamrock. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Band 

Class  A:  1st,  Charlotte  and  Durham; 
2nd,  Salisbury,  Asheville,  Raleigh.  Class 
B :  Ist,  Monroe ;  2nd,  Lincolnton  and 
Marion.  Class  C :  Ist,  Spruce  Pine ;  2nd, 
Currituck  County  and  Wendell.  Class  D : 
1st,  Catawba  County  and  Rocky  Mount. 

Orchestra 

Class  A:  1st,  High  Point,  Raleigh, 
and  Forsyth  County.  Class  B:  Ist,  Roa¬ 
noke  Rapids;  2nd,  Clemmons.  Class  D: 
1st,  Currituck;  2nd,  Davidson. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Band 

Class  A:  Ist,  Lower  Merion  of  Ard¬ 
more  ;  2nd,  New  Castle.  Class  B :  Ist, 
Waynesboro;  2nd,  Hegins.  Class  C:  1st, 
New  Oxford ;  2nd,  Findley  Vocational 
High  School  of  Imperial. 

Orchestra 

Class  A :  1st,  McKeesport ;  2nd,  Grove 
City.  Clsuis  B:  1st,  Ebensburg-Cambria 
of  Elbensburg;  2nd,  Brookville.  Class  C: 
1st,  Southwest  of  Greensburg;  2nd, 
Litits. 

NORTHWEST  WASHINGTON 
Band 

ClsLSs  A :  Superior,  Bremerton ;  Good, 
Stadium  of  Tacoma;  Excellent,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Snohomish,  Elverett,  Lincoln  of 
Tacoma.  Class  B:  Ehccellent,  Kent  and 
Renton ;  Good,  Highline,  Sumner,  Eld- 
monds;  F^ir,  Arlington.  Class  C:  Su- 
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perior,  Issaquah ;  Good,  Eatonvtlle ;  Fair, 
Black  Diamond. 

Orchestra 

Claas  A :  Superior,  Bremerton ;  Excel¬ 
lent,  Everett ;  Good,  Snohomish.  Class 
B :  Superior,  Mt.  Vernon ;  Excellent, 
Sedro-Woolley ;  Good,  Sumner  and  High- 
line  ;  Fair,  Kirkland.  Class  C :  Excellent, 
Issaquah ;  Good,  Redmond,  Eatonville, 
Bainbridge. 

EASTERN  TEXAS 
Band 

Class  A:  Highly  Superior,  Waco,  Aus¬ 
tin  ;  Superior,  Highland  Park  of  Dallas ; 
Excellent,  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Dallas, 
Port  Arthur,  Dallas  Technical  High 
School,  Kilgore.  Class  B:  Highly  Su¬ 
perior,  Caldwell,  Waxahachie,  Mexia ; 
Superior,  Toe,  Marlin ;  Excellent,  Texar¬ 
kana,  London  of  Overton,  Stephen  Austin 
High  School  of  Bryan,  Jacksonville ; 
Good,  Hillsboro,  Van.  Class  C :  Su¬ 
perior,  Gaston  of  Joinerville,  Lancaster ; 
Excellent,  Longview ;  Good,  Rusk,  Grape- 
land,  Taylor,  McGregor.  Class  D :  Su¬ 
perior.  Navasota,  Cleburne,  Henderson ; 
Excellent,  Overton,  Ennis,  Grand  Saline ; 
Good,  Crockett,  E^ast  Mountain  of  Gilmer. 

Orchattrs 

Superior,  Waco  High  Junior  and  Waco 
High  Senior;  Ehccellent,  Jacksonville. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Band 

Class  A :  Rating  I,  Greenville ;  Rating 
II,  Orangeburg  and  Florence.  Class  B: 
Rating  I,  York;  Rating  11,  Clover. 

Orchestra 

Class  B;  Rating  II,  Winthrop  Training 
School. 


One  of  the  major  school  band  attractions  of  the  land  is  this  one,  of  Harrison 
high  school,  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  John  H.  Barabash.  The 
name  "Harrison"  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  upper  bracket  of  National 
contest  successes.  They  are  among  the  regulars  at  the  Nationals,  are  one  of 
the  bands  you  do  not  want  to  miss  hearing  at  Cleveland.  >  >  >  >  > 


GREATER  CLEVELAND 

Band 

Class  A:  Rating  I,  John  Adams,  East 
High,  West  Technical,  Cleveland  Heights ; 
Rating  II,  Lakewood  and  Glenville. 
Class  AA:  Rating  I,  Cathedral  Latin 
High  School,  John  Marshall,  West ;  Rat¬ 
ing  II,  John  Hay  and  South. 

ILLINOIS 

Band 

Class  A:  Rating  I,  Morton,  Proviso, 
Elast  Aurora,  Deerfleld-Shields,  Elgin, 
Waukegan,  West  Aurora ;  Rating  Two : 
Downers  Grove,  Pekin,  Thornton,  Cen- 
tralia;  Rating  Three,  Belleville,  West 
FTankfort,  Peoria  Central.  Class  B: 
Rating  I,  Beardstown,  Belvidere,  Har¬ 
vard,  Robinson,  Taylorville ;  Rating  II, 


Casey,  Lockport,  Monmouth,  Paxton ; 
Rating  III,  Effingham,  Marion,  Mattoon, 
Murphysboro.  Class  C:  Rating  I,  Ge¬ 
neva,  Gibson  City,  Highland,  Wav- 
erly ;  Rating  II,  Albion,  Arthur,  Car¬ 
thage,  Chillicothe,  Lanark,  Polo;  Rating 
III,  Morgan,  Oakland,  Shelbyville.  Class 
CC:  Rating  I,  Forreston;  Rating  II,  Fair- 
view,  Boone-McHenry,  Brimfleld ;  Rating 
111,  Stanford. 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA 

Band 

Class  A:  Central  of  Evansville,  Bosse 
of  Evansville;  Frankfort  (recommended 
to  the  National).  Class  B:  Shelbyville; 
Rushvllle ;  Rushviile  and  Crawfordsville 
recommended  to  National.  Class  C: 
Charleston  and  Knightstown. 
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By  Jean  Dragoo 


Hop*  You  Made  If 

This  is  the  cornet  trio  from  Hammond, 
Indiana.  Billy  Folk,  James  Neel,  and 
Bob  Woric  have  been  polishing  up  their 
interpretation  of  “Triplets  of  the  Finest" 
for  the  spring  contesta  They  passed  the 
District,  and  were  hoping  to  place  high  at 
the  National,  when  they  wrote  us.  Last 
year  they  placed  First  in  the  State  but 
did  not  qualify  for  the  National.  Here’s 
the  best  of  wishes,  boya 


One  more  month,  but  the  busiest  month  of  ell  for  school  musiciens,  so  we're 
esking  you  not  to  forget  us  in  the  pre-vecet'ion  rush.  The  Netionel  end  Stete 
contests  will  soon  be  over,  end  we'll  be  wetching  for  pictures  end  news  ebout 
everyone  who  ettended.  Tell  us  ell  ebout  the  excitement,  end  how  you  ceme  out. 

Write  before  Mey  25,  end  don't  forget  the  pictures. 


Pride  of  Centralia 

Geraldine  Ostertiolts  is  one  of  the  out- 
sUnding  musicians  in  Centralia,  Illinois. 

She  placed  in 

■  First  Division  for 
piano  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  last  yesu* 
in  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin.  More  than 
that,  she  has  five 
First  medals 
from  the  Na- 
tlonal. 

Geraldine  i  s 
also  an  A-1  clari¬ 
netist.  She  placed 
in  First  Division 
in  the  National 
for  the  clarinet  playing  four  years  in 
succeraion.  She  is  the  first  solo  clari¬ 
netist  in  the  C.  T.  H.  S.  band,  under  the 
direction  of  C.  S.  Beebee. 

Tes,  Geraldine  has  received  a  goodly 
share  of  the  medals  which  have  been 
awarded  during  the  last  few  years  at  all 
of  the  contests.  She  has  thirty-four  First 
place  medals  to  her  credit. 


“E”  rating ;  the  string  quartet,  which 
placed  Second;  and  Joseph  Roberts,  who 
won  First  place  for  his  tuba  solo.  The 
members  of  the  woodwind  quintet  are 
Joseph  Zverow,  flute ;  Efram  Ostrowsky, 
oboe ;  Nathan  Rosenbloom,  clarinet ; 
Eddie  Epstein,  horn ;  and  Solomon  Levy, 
bassoon. 


Growing  Rapidly 

This  is  the  second  year  that  Webster 
City,  Iowa,  has  had  band  or  band  instru¬ 
ment  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  but  from  all  the  school  musi¬ 
cians  and  their  parents  and  townspeople 
have  accomplished  in  that  time,  well,  you 
Just  wouldn’t  believe  it. 

Forty- two  players  were  on  hand,  when 
the  band  first  was  organised  in  19S4. 
Eighty-four  players  have  been  added 
since  that  time.  The  first  year  almost 
91,000  was  spent  on  new  instruments. 
This  year  seventy  new  uniforms  were 
added  to  the  equipment  H.  E.  Schneider 
is  in  charge  of  the  band  work  in  the 
conununity. 


They  Have  Fun 

Esther  Makari,  News  Reporter 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  for 
the  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  bandsters  is  the 
annual  rodeo  parade  when  Indians  and 
cowboys  reign  supreme.  The  band  boys 
and  girls  discard  their  regular  uniform 
of  white  duck  pants,  overseas  caps,  and 
blue  and  gold  capes,  for  true  western 
outflta  They  enter  right  into  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  color  of  the  occasion.  When 
this  time  comes  ’round  each  year,  it  keeps 
the  drum  major.  Miss  Ruth  Wherry,  and 
Mr.  Becker,  the  director,  busy  planning 
things. 

’The  orchestra  at  Sheridan  high  school 
is  also  a  busy  unit  in  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  It  recently  gave  a  concert  in  which 
were  included  “The  Unfinished  Symphony” 
and  “The  Anvil  Chorus,”  and  now  plans 
are  being  made  for  another  performance. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  the  music 
department  sent  a  member  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  to  the  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen,  Michigan.  Miss  Wherry  received 
the  honor. 


Shooting  Ahead 

To  many  boys  and  girls  it  would  seem 
like  “shooting  too  high”  to  aspire  for 
the  National 

while  you  were  _ 

in  grade 

so  to 
Schwarts 

of  East 
Troy,  Wisconsin. 

He  started  play- 
ing  the  melo- 
phone  when  he 
was  in  the  fourth 
grade.  He  was  in 
the  Junior  band 

only  a  month,  and  then  he  was  promoted 
to  the  senior  band. 

“Bun”  shifted  to  the  FYench  horn 
shortly  after  that.  When  he  was  in  the 
fifth  grade,  he  played  a  duet  with  his 
brother,  Caroll,  a  flutist,  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  First  in  the  District.  “Bun”  has 
played  a  solo  every  year  since  that  time 
and  has  placed  in  the  first  group  at  the 
State  for  three  successive  yeara  He 
played  a  solo  at  the  National  last  year 
and  placed  in  Fifth  Division.  He  is  a 
freshman  in  high  school  this  year,  and  if 
he  continues  going  as  far  ahead  of  him¬ 
self  as  he  has  so  far — well,  we  Just  can’t 
predict  that  far. 


Chicago  Champs 

Picture  below 

These  boys  are  members  of  the  wood¬ 
wind  quintet  of  Marshall  high  school, 
Chicago,  which  placed  First  in  the  City 
of  Chicago  contest  this  spring.  Marshall 
had  many  champs  in  the  contest,  includ¬ 
ing  their  double  quartet,  which  received 


Traverse  City  Is  Host 

Allan  Kinney,  News  Reporter 
Seven  bands,  five  orchestras,  and  three 
glee  clubs  were  scheduled  to  attend  the 
Educational  Music  festival  held  in  Trav¬ 
erse  City,  Michigan,  May  9,  when  Allan 
wrote  us.  Elach  band  and  orchestra 
played  two  numbers  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  massed  band  and  the  ensembles 


entertained  in  the  evening.  A  gala  and 
coiorful  affair  was  pianned  with  alt  of 
the  bands  marching  in  a  parade. 


Papering  the  Band  Room 

Picture  One 

Ida  Richard,  Retos  Reporter 
They’re  intending  to  paper  the  music 
room  with  pictures  of  their  champion¬ 
ship  bands,  these  bandsters  from  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  Of  course,  they  don’t 
expect  to  do  it  ail  in  one  year,  but  if  they 
keep  on  attaining  the  State  championship 
in  Class  A  for  a  few  more  years,  and  it 
looks  like  they  could  do  it  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Gregory  Bujche,  they 
would  soon  have  one  wall  covered.  There 
are  already  two  mighty  fine  pictures 
adorning  the  walls  of  the  room,  and,  at 
the  time  Ida  wrote  to  us,  it  looked  as 
though  there  might  be  another  one  there 
very  shortly. 

Music  lovers  recently  turned  out  en 
masse  from  the  vicinity  surrounding  Fort 
Collins  to  hear  this  band  play,  making 
up  the  largest  audience  ever  gathered  in 
that  city.  One  of  the  numbers  which 
was  enthusiastically  received  was  “Rocky 
Mountain  Suite,”  written  by  Director 
Bueche. 

•  •  • 


An  Illinois  Top-Notcher 

Picture  Two 

This  concert  band  from  Taylorville,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  been  tops  in  the  State  contest 
four  times  in  Class  B  in  the  last  eight 
years  and  has  played  in  two  National 
contests,  in  193S  and  1934.  The  band  has 
complete  symphonic  instrumentation, 
and,  with  the  orchestra,  maintains  one  of 
the  finest  school  music  libraries  in  the 
state. 

Eugene  K.  Asbury  is  the  man  who  nur¬ 
tures  the  musical  interests  of  the  200 
music  students  in  the  school.  Ninety  are 
enrolled  in  the  concert  band,  fifty  in  the 
beginners’  band,  and  thirty-five  in  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  Asbury  has  been  in  Tay¬ 
lorville  for  nine  years,  and  in  that  time 
he  has  built  up  an  admirable  music  de¬ 
partment. 


A  Kansas  Winner 

Picture  Three 

Rating  One  in  Class  A — that’s  what 
this  band  was  awarded  when  it  played 
at  the  Kansas  State  contest  last  spring. 
At  the  section  of  the  National  Band  Fes¬ 
tival  held  in  Liawrence,  Kansas,  last 
spring  the  Burlington  band  placed  in 
First  Division  with  Collinsville,  Illinois. 
Bands  from  eight  states  were  entered  in 
this  contest. 

Albert  O.  Brown  organised  the  Burling¬ 
ton  band  in  September,  1933.  ’The  high 
school  band  now  numbers  seventy-seven. 
The  bandsters  were  feeling  extra  perky 
when  this  picture  was  taken,  for  they 
were  wearing  their  new  uniforms;  the 
funds  were  raised  by  the  Alumni  associa¬ 
tion.  These  uniforms  are  gray  gaberdine 
capes  with  red  satin  linings  and  gray 
overseas  caps  with  red  piping  and  in¬ 
signia.  With  the  black  sweaters  and 
skirts  and  trousers,  they  make  a  striking 
and  colorful  appearance.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  built  a  moth-proof  cabinet 
in  the  music  room  of  the  school,  so  that 
the  uniforms  may  be  kept  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 


•  •  • 


Watch  Us  Growl 
Picturs  Four 

You  would  have  a  pretty  difficult  time 
watching  the  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  high  school 
band  grow,  for  last  fall  this  group  num- 
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bered  only  twenty-nine  members.  Hard 
work,  ambition,  and  a  loyal  Mothers  club 
was  what  it  took  to  make  them  what 
they  are  today — flfty  some-odd  stronr. 

They  have  even  been  able  to  raise 
money  for  new  equipment,  and  they  want 
us  to  be  sure  to  tell  you  that  they  have 
purchased  new  military  style  caps  since 
this  picture  was  taken.  They’re  hoping 
to  make  a  mark  in  the  contest  world  this 
year,  and  by  next  year — we’li  Just  watch 
them  go.  Konrad  Scholl  Is  the  director 
responsible  for  much  of  this  flne  progress. 


Many  Roles 

Here  is  George  Keller  of  the  Relts  Me¬ 
morial  Catholic  high  school  in  Kvansville, 
Indiana,  in  one 
of  his  many  roles  •  « 

in  connection  .  ii- 

with  the  school  Y 

band.  George  is  9||L  i  'Jj§  ‘ 
only  the  drum  '  m 

school.  He  leads 
the  dance  orches- 
tra  and  is  an  ac- 

George  has  W 

been  studying  t'  ^ 

music  since  he  .  . 


Going  Direct 

Picture  Five 

There  is  no  doubt  about  theee  boys 
and  girls  going  to  the  National  in  Cleve¬ 
land — there  Isn’t  a  contest  In  the  way 
that  can  stop  them,  for  they  have  won 
the  right  to  go  direct  this  year.  The 
Collinsville,  Illinois,  high  school  band,  di¬ 
rected  by  F.  C.  Kreider,  has  twice  been 
a  State  champion  and  last  spring  it  placed 
in  First  Division  at  the  National  festival 
held  In  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Another  Honor 

Remember  the  picture  of  the  three 
Wells  Sisters’  String  trio  published  in 
last  month’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN?  Those 
girls  recently  were  given  another  honor. 
They  received  an  invitation  from  Kenneth 
G.  Kelley,  Schenectady,  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  of  section  M  (orchestra  and  string 
ensembles  in  Junior  and  senior  high 
school),  to  play  a  demonstration  program 
for  this  sectional  meeting  at  the  National 
Music  Elducators  conference  In  New  York 
the  latter  part  of  March. 

’The  girls  have  also  been  Invited  by 
Miss  EMith  M.  Keller,  Ohio  state  music 
supervisor,  to  play  for  the  ceremony  to 
be  held  during  the  scholarship-awarding, 
sponsored  by  the  state  department  of 
education  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  16. 


This  winsome  miss  is  Ena  Mae  Ollvey 
of  the  Tupper  Lake,  New  York,  high 
sdiool  ordiestra. 

Ena  Mae  is  a  ' 

star  musician, 
too,  when  she 

picks  up  her  vio- 
Last  year 

given  ' 


State  contest, 
she 

making  plans 
going  even  higher 
in  competi- 
tion  this  year. 

E  n  a  M  a  e  ’  s  4 

brother  Is  also  an  ~  # 

Harold  Is  the  ^ 

outstanding  mu 

trumpet  soloist  for  the  Tupper  Lake 
band.  For  three  successive  years  he  has 
rated  Highly  Superior  in  the  State.  Be¬ 
sides  trumpet,  Harold  plays  the  ’cello  and 
the  piano. 

All  of  the  musicians  tn  Tupper  lAke, 
in  fact,  have  made  the  home  town  right 
proud.  The  band  has  been  “headline 
news’’  for  five  years  now,  having  rated 
Highly  Superior  at  five  consecutive  North¬ 
ern  New  York  State  contests  Director 
Hawkins,  now  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  directed  this  band  for  several 
years.  That  position  is  now  held  by 
Smith  O'Brien. 


Another  Newshawk 

Another  reporter  has  come  to  help 
us  gather  news  of  the  high  school  music 
world.  Greetings,  Eldgar  Lord  of  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Massachusetts,  and  we’xe  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon. 


Here  is  the  new  trailer-bus  which  the 
merchants  of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  pre¬ 
sented  the  band  this  winter.  It  is  painted 
a  bright  red,  matching  the  instrument 
truck  already  owned  by  the  band.  The 
only  thing  that  worries  the  merchants  is 
keeping  the  bandsters  from  spending  ail 
of  their  time  riding  around. 


A  Nowl  The  ne«v  improved  string  bass 
^  has  a  wood  tone,  so  ezacdy  tvooa-Uke, 
that  the  most  sensitive  of  musical  ears  in¬ 
variably  guess  wrong— for  it  is  aluminum. 
Xtonths  of  experiment  in  the  acoustical 
treatment  of  its  sound  chamber  have  ac- 
complUhed  an  amazing  result  in  perfect 
wood  tone  imitation,  with  greater  t^utne, 
richness,  and  tone  endurance. 

Fool  Proof  .  .  .  Troublo  Proof 

And  besidct  it*  muaical  accompltohmcnt*,  it  rcaist* 


Now  plains  with  4ndy  Sannelliu 
Manhattan  Memr-ao-roand,  N.  B. 
alao  Paris  Nisht  life,  cl  B.  S.  Plerioualy 
with  Willard  Robison,  Deep  Riser  Musics 
Vleka,N.  B.  C.t  and  Hammerstein ‘neater, 
N,  B.  C.  Reoentiy  with  ‘Tommy  Domey, 
C.  B.  S.t  Fteneh  Caslnot  Benny  Goodman 
at  the  Mnsie  Hail,  New  York*  reeorded 
with  little  Rambiers,  Louis  Prlma,  Winsy 
^Manone,  Benny  Goodman,Tommy  Dor-  > 
^^^^_sey,  Adrian  RollinL  andlrsinc 
Aarwnson,  R.C.  A.  Vie- 
V  tor  and  Brunswick. 


#  Thia  is  Sam  Weka,  famous 
drummer  of  etJber  and  wvttx;  a  real 
"First  Dirisioner”  in  the  "Life  0>ntest" 
for  t<^  among  professional  drum¬ 
mers.  Sam  Weiss  ehose,  and  won,  with 
a  Ludwig.  So  did  Cliff  Williams,  Hank 
Dusin,  Sam  Taylor,  Graham  Sterenson, 
Bemie  Mattinson,  Billy  Dnnean,  lillian 
Singer,  Charles  Pudita,  Ward  Archer, 
Ralph  Smith,  John  Jacohs,  Lee  Keller, 
Marty  Rogats,  and  an  endless  line  of 
hig-timers  from  Hollywood  to  Radio 
City,  cream  of  the  cnft. 

IS  Out  of  20  Placias  la  Ml  DMsIsas 
la  tbs  loss  NaUonar  Plaarod  Ladwl«s 

3-out-of4  placing  in  First;  3-ont«ofo4  in 
Second;  5-out-of-6  in  Thiid;  and  4>out- 
of^  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Dirisions  were 
Lndwig-ers. 

P‘rhe  percussion  sections  at  Joliet, 
Meson  City,  Hobart,  and  Harrison 
Technical  H.  S.  Bands  play  Ludwigs. 
Yes,  there  IS  a  reason.  Loawigmakcs 
the  finmt  drums  in  the  world.  Why 
don’t  YOU  switch  to  Ludwig  now  and 
enter  spring  contmts  with  a  M  leg  an 
Tietoryf  See  your  local  Ludwig  deal¬ 
er,  or  send  postal  for  catalog  of  druBBs 
and  equipment.  Make  thia  improve¬ 
ment  now.  me 

LUDWIG  a  LUDWIG 

stso  umwM  BunaiMa 
iUt-ar  NsiMi  Uoeehi  Street, Chieage,  aBasIs 
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practicing  so  that  It  may  appear  with 
the  all-achool  band,  when  it  performs  as 
a  marching  unit.  Three  drum  majors  are 
at  the  head  of  the  corps. 


*  Let's  Organize  One 

Oeorge  McCormick,  News  Reporter 
Here  is  an  idea  for  you  school  musi¬ 
cians  who  want  to  make  some  extra 
money  while  having  fun — at  least,  these 
four  members  of  the  Lincoln  high  school 
band  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  have  found 
doing  it  a  lot  of  fun.  They  organised  a 


Little  German  band  which  has  become  so 
popular  that  they  are  engaged  for  weeks 
ahead  to  entertain  at  parties,  clubs,  and 
the  like. 

‘The  boys  play  all  of  the  standard  Ger¬ 
man  airs  in  traditional  style  and  arrange 
popular  airs  along  the  same  lines.  The 
members  of  the  “Little  German  Band“ 
are  Walter  Williams,  sousaphone;  Harry 
Halterman,  trombone ;  Jean  Halterman, 
trumpet ;  and  Henry  Halterman,  clarinet. 
All  of  the  boys  were  soloists  in  the  high 
school  band  and  were  trained  by  Oscar 
Dunn,  director  in  Lincoln  high  school. 

•  •  • 

The  Pride  of  Carthage 

Dorothy  FatUkner,  News  Reporter 
The  citisens  of  Carthage,  Illinois,  puff 


up  powerful  big  when  one  mentions  the 
high  school  symphonic  band.  ‘The  band 
was  at  the  top  in  Class  C  in  the  State 
contest  in  1934  and  placed  in  Second  Di¬ 
vision  at  the  National  in  Des  Moines.  At 
the  time  of  our  report  the  Carthage  band- 
sters  had  walked  off  with  the  District 
championship  again,  the  fifth  consecu¬ 
tive  time,  and  we  suspect  that  won’t  be 
all  they  will  do  this  spring.  The  band, 
directed  by  Lester  Munneke,  is  entirely 
self-supporting  through  summer  activities. 
•  •  • 

Topeka  Winners 

Jack  Dolby,  News  Reporter 
Jean  Klussman  and  Jack  Dalby,  school 
musicians  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  placed 
in  First  Division 
at  the  State  con¬ 
test  recently. 

We’re  mighty 
proud  of  them 
both,  but  you 
have  heard  a  lot 
about  Jack  be¬ 
fore,  so  this  time 
we  are  going  to 
tell  you  about 
Jean. 

Jean  started 
studying  the  flute 
in  1934  under  the 
direction  of  D.  T. 

Lawson.  She  held 
the  first  chair 

position  in  the  Topeka  high  school  band 
last  year. 

•  •  • 

We  Answered  Their  SOS 

Rita  Kizis,  News  Reporter 
The  students  of  Pittston,  Pennsylvania, 
wanted  an  S.  M.  baton,  and  they  wanted 
it  “right  away  quick,”  so  we  hustled 


A  New  Band 

Maxine  8er  Voss,  News  Reporter 
We  are  always  happy  to  receive  reports 
of  the  founding  of  new  bands,  and  we 
are  as  anxious  to  record  their  doings  as 
those  of  the  now  well-established  organ¬ 
isations.  In  other  words,  you  struggling 
bandsters,  let  us  hear  from  you,  too. 

The  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  high  school 
band  didn’t  need  a  hint  to  spur  them  into 
sending  us  news.  Those  boys  and  girls 
are  on  their  toes  and  ready  to  barge 
ahead  at  every  opitortunity. 

These  boys  and  girls  started  from 
scratch  last  fall.  Only  one  member  had 
played  an  instrument  up  to  that  time. 
But  the  lads  and  lassies  there  were  music- 
minded,  and  with  the  generous  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Kiwanis  club,  the  Women’s 
club,  the  American  Legion,  and  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  they  were  soon  set 
up  with  a  fine  array  of  instruments  and 
a  fund  for  band  uniforms.  A  Band 
Mothers  Booster  club  has  been  organised 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  musicians 
from  now  on. 

The  Missouri  Valley  band  has  given 
one  concert  for  the  high  school  students 
and  one  public  concert,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  added  to  the  band  uniform 
fund. 

With  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
Junior  band  already  organised  and  fol¬ 
lowing  right  along  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  Seniors  it  looks  like  Missouri  Valley 
has  its  campaign  “to  the  top”  well-or¬ 
ganised.  We  hope  they  will  keep  us 
posted  on  their  progress. 

•  •  • 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

This  banner  is  one  of  many  that  have 
been  won  by  the  Grand  Junction,  Colo¬ 
rado,  band  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few 
years.  If  you  re¬ 
member,  those 
bandsters  made  a 
flne  showing  at 
the  Western  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Band  fes¬ 
tival  last  year. 

The  Mothers 
club  has  been 
working  hard  all 
year,  raising 
funds  for  the 
band  and  orches¬ 
tra,  and  when 
there  is  a  contest 
trip  to  be  made,  all  the  bandsters  need 
to  do  is  consult  the  treasurer,  and  the 
mothers  do  the  rest.  Mr.  Gould  is  the 
director  of  this  band. 

•  •  • 

Another  Addition 

Oertrude  Oadbois,  News  Reporter 
Gertrude  says  she  waited  to  write  to 
us  again  until  something  really  happened 
among  the  bandsters  at  Patrick  Henry 
Junior  high  school  in  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  the  occasion  for  her  letter 
was  to  ten  us  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  second  band  had  just  purchased  a 
new  French  horn,  a  great  addition  to  their 
band.  - 

Another  item  of  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  Band  Mothers  club  has  changed 
the  name  to  the  Band  Parents  club,  for 
the  fathers  have  been  showing  as  much 
interest  in  the  band  as  the  mothers.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  being  extra  nice  to  the 
Band  Parents  these  days  for  that  group 
has  before  it  a  decision  to  be  made  on 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  summer 
school  for  band  students,  and,  of  course, 
the  students  want  it. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  has  been 


New  Martin  Sax  Hailed 
as  World-Wide  Triumph 

Claimed  by  great  soloists  and 
directors  the  finest  saxophone 
ever  designed 

A  new  model  “musician  designed”  Saxophone,  recently  released 
by  the  Martin  Band  Instrument  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  creat¬ 
ing  wide  interest  among  professional  musicians  and  is  claimed  by 
many,  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind  ever  offered  the  public.  It 
has,  it  is  claimed,  many  new  features  and  innovations  of  design  and 
construction,  contributing  to  ease  of  playing  and  better  performance. 


By  a  unique  plan  the  Martin  com¬ 
pany  has  been  working  on  the  new 
instrument  for  over  a  year.  At  the 
invitation  of  Steve  Broadus,  of  New 
York,  an  internationally  known  reed 
authority,  a  number  of  saxophonists 
oni  important  radio  and  band  jobs, 
formed  a  committee  to  evolve  a  saxo¬ 
phone  that  would  meet  all  of  their 
demands,  and  be  a  sort  of  "musician’s 
dream’’  of  what  a  saxophone  should 
be.  Innumerable  ideas  were  submitted 
and  tried.  Finally,  the  Committee  at¬ 
tained  its  objective  and  approved  what 
they  unanimously  endorse  as  the 
“saxophone  triumph  of  the  world.” 

“The  new  Saxophone,”  said  Mr. 
Broadus  in  a  recent  interview,  “is 
going  over  with  a  bang!  It’s  being 
made  by  Martin,  whose  handcraft 
methods  of  building  instruments,  and 
whose  sincere  endeavor  to  be  really 
helpful  to  musicians,  insures  faithful 
adherence  to  the  standards  set  up  by 
our  committee  in  developing  what  we 
believe  is  the  greatest  sax  of  all  time! 

“For  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we 
really  have  the  kind  of  a  horn  we’ve 
always  wanted.  Many  new  features, 
many  practical  improvements!  In 
tuning,  flexibility,  evenness  of  scale, 
action,  tone,  new  type  tone  hole 
sockets  vented  like  a  fine  flute,  the  use 
of  a  new  type  metal  alloy,  special 
mouthpieces,  finish  and  in  all  around 
construction,  you’ll  find  this  new  Mar¬ 
tin  the  sweetest  and  the  fastest  saxo¬ 
phone  you’ve  ever  seen.  It  defies  com¬ 
parison  and  is  made  right  here  in  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.  by  the  finest  crafts¬ 


men  in  the  world!  You’ll  undoubtedly 
want  to  try  this  sax  to  see  what  all  the 
shouting’s  about.  Just  ask  your  local 
Martin  dealer,  or  drop  a  card  to  the 
Martin  Band  Instrument  Company, 
Elkhart,  Indiana.” 

Members  of  the  committee,  besides 
Mr.  Broadus,  are:  Joseph  C.  Usifer, 
1st  Sax  NBC,  heard  on  many  fine  pro¬ 
grams  with  Frank  Black;  Joe  Gillespie, 
1st  Alto  Sax  French  Casino,  New 
York  City;  Saxie  Mansfield,  popular 
tenor  man  with  Isham  Jones,  New 
York  City;  Lyall  Bowen,  prominent 
radio  saxophonist,  New  York  City; 
Ollie  Thomas,  outstanding  American 
artist,  principal  saxophonist  WGN 
Concert  Orchestra;  Vic  Hauprich,  1st 
Sax  Isham  Jones,  New  York  City;  and 
Norman  C.  Bates,  well-known  New 
York  teacher  and  author  of  30  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  About  the  Saxo¬ 
phone. 

The  Martin  company,  of  which  Fred 
Holtz  is  President,  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  American  manufac¬ 
turers.  Their  trumpets,  cornets,  trom¬ 
bones,  basses  and  other  instruments  of 
the  brass  family  are  known  for  their 
richness  of  tone  and  superior  playing 
qualities.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  their  method  of  manufacture  is  in 
their  hand-craftsmanship.  School  Mu¬ 
sicians  and  Directors,  interested  in  in¬ 
struments  of  exceptional  fine  quality, 
but  at  prices  no  higher  than  standard, 
should  communicate  with  the  Martin 
company.  Address:  Martin  Band  In¬ 
strument  Company,  502  Martin  Bldg., 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  (Adv.) 


around  and  shipped  one  pronto,  and  with 
Dame  Providence  helping  Just  a  wee  bit, 
the  ahinlng  spinner  arrived  on  the  5 
o’clock  train  before  the  evening  concert ; 
the  drum  major  showed  the  audience  how 
to  twirl  that  night. 

Jack  Gates  was  the  boy  waiting  witli 
eager  hands  to  twirl  the  baton,  and  he 
was  all  arrayed  in  a  sitick-'n-span  new 
uniform  for  the  occasion.  We’re  very 
glad  you  liked  It,  Pittston. 

•  •  s 

A  "Full-Hedged”  Musician 

Dagmy  Borup,  Nevoa  Reporter 

’’She’s  a  ’full-fledged’  musician,”  say 
the  fellow  bandmates  of  Lois  Williamson, 
their  drum  major. 

Lois  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Horlick  high 
school  band  of 
Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  you 
see  her  here  with 
her  director  Miss 
Lois  M.  Hanke, 
one  of  the  very 
few  women  direc¬ 
tors  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Wis. 

Our  drum  major 
puts  her  Anger 
into  every  musical  pie  at  the  Horlick’s 
high.  She  plays  baritone  horn  in  the 
band,  melophone  in  the  orchestra,  holds 
the  presidency  of  the  glee  club,  and  was 
general  manager  of  the  spring  concert 
last  year.  We  hope  to  tell  you  soon 
about  another  of  Miss  Hanke’s  co-work- 
ers,  Joyce  Roberts.  Joyce  will  be  the 
general  manager  of  this  spring’s  concert. 

•  •  • 

Hooray  for  Bridgeport 

Charles  Busted,  News  Reporter 

A  short  message  from  Charles  informs 
us  that  the  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  high  school 
band  did  itself  proud  at  the  sectional 
contest  and  is  now  eligible  for  the  State. 
We’ll  be  waiting  for  the  State  results. 

•  •  • 

Carrying  On 

At  the  recent  Washington  Bicentennial 
celebration  three  generations  of  musicians 
in  one  family  represented  the  famous 
"Spirit  of  ’76.”  And,  of  course,  we  are 
most  interested  in  the  school  musician 
who  participated  in  this  event.  That 
young  lady  was  Ines  Clark,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  lot.  Ines  is  the  snare 


drummer  and  tympanist  in  the  Valley 
City,  North  Dakota,  high  school  band. 
’This  band  won  the  State  marching  con¬ 
test  last  year,  directed  by  O.  K  Jorstad. 

Ines’  father,  Iiewis  Clark,  veteran  of 
the  Spanish  American  war,  was  another 
member  of  the  family  who  took  part  in 
depicting  the  "Spirit  of  ’76.”  He  plays 
bass  drum  and  tympani  In  the  Valley 
City  Municipal  band.  His  father,  the 
oldest  active  bandman  in  the  state,  well 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  was  the  third 
member.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  band. 
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Xylophone  and 
Marimba 

(Continued  from  pag*  18) 


more  than  two  inches,  at  most,  when 
playing.  Low  hammering  will  pro¬ 
duce  accuracy.  High  hammering  will 
spoil  any  rendition  where  accuracy  is 
required. 

Strike  all  sharps  and  flats  on  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  bars.  When  sus¬ 
taining  a  roll  on  a  bar  contained  in 
the  sharps  or  flats,  it  is  permissible 
to  strike  one  hammer  on  the  middle 
of  the  bar,  and  the  other  hammer  on 
the  extreme  end,  nearest  the  player. 
Do  not  strike  the  bar  at  the  point 
where  it  rests  on  the  frame,  as  this 
will  produce  a  weak  tone,  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  this  point,  there  is  little 
or  no  vibration. 

The  best  material  for  study.  If 
possible,  always  study  from  books  and 
other  literature  written  for  the  xylo¬ 
phone  or  marimba.  Don’t  study  from 
cornet  methods,  or  violin  books,  or 
any  literature  pertaining  to  other  in¬ 
struments.  A  cornet  method  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  comet,  but  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  instruments  as  to  range.  An¬ 
gering,  intonation,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  successfully  applied  to  xylophone 
or  marimba.  This  rale  also  applies 
to  all  other  instruments,  such  as  vio¬ 
lin  or  flute. 

The  best  way  to  acquire  speed.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  as  a  certain  gentleman 
of  well-known  fame  states,  the  best 
way  to  acquire  speed  is  by  practicing 
slotr.  In  order  to  play  fast,  you  must 
first  learn  to  play  slow.  In  order  to 
ran,  you  must  first  learn  to  walk. 
Practice  slow,  always  at  a  definite 
steady  tempo,  and  develop  accuracy. 
If  this  is  done,  speed  will  gradually 
result.  Then,  when  the  speed  does 
come,  the  player  will  also  have  ac¬ 
curacy  with  it.  Speed  without  ac¬ 
curacy  is  useless. 

The  proper  way  to  develop  sight¬ 
reading.  Here  is  a  point,  I  believe, 
where  most  pupils  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  best  procedure  to  follow.  My  ad¬ 
vice  is  as  follows:  keep  the  eyes  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  music.  Don’t  attempt 
to  first  look  at  the  music,  then  quick¬ 
ly,  down  at  the  keyboard,  then  back 
to  the  music,  and  so  on.  This  will 
result  in  the  player  losing  his  place, 
and  finally  stopping  altogether.  Place 
the  music  stand  so  the  bottom  of  the 
rack  almost  touches  the  bars.  Then 
look  entirely  at  the  music.  Then 
start  playing,  at  an  extremely  slow 
tempo.  So  slow,  in  fact,  that  a  baby 
might  play  it.  ’The  idea  in  doing  this 


is  that  it  will  enable  the  player  to 
go  through  his  study,  at  sight,  in  per¬ 
fect  tempo.  This  can  be  done  if  he 
plays  slow  enough.  Diligent  practice 
along  these  lines  will  be  of  great  help 
to  sight-reading.  Another  aid  to  sight¬ 
reading  is  to  devote  some  time  each 
day  to  writing  music.  This  is  good 
practice  for  extremely  high  or  low 
notes  containing  two  or  more  ledger¬ 
lines.  Writing  notes  will  train  one 
to  quickly  recognize  them  at  first 
sight. 

Regarding  “hot”  playing.  The  best 
way  to  acquire  a  “hot”  style  is  to 
first  master  the  technicalities  of  the 
instrument.  In  other  words,  you 
cannot  play  “hot”  if  you  cannot  play 
the  instrument  “Hot”  playing  re¬ 
quires  a  great  amount  of  accuracy, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  key¬ 
board,  and  also  a  fundamental  train¬ 
ing  in  chord  construction  and  ap¬ 
plied  harmony,  so  as  to  enable  the 
player  to  properly  improvise.  Many 
so-called  "hot”  players  are  perhaps 
“getting  by”  without  these  require¬ 
ments,  but  to  me,  they  are  “not  so 
hot.” 

There  are  a  great  many  more 
“rules  and  regulations”  which  I  might 
bring  forth,  but  cannot,  owing  to  lack 
of  space.  Therefore,  I  trust  that  what 
advice  I  have  given  here  will  prove 
beneficial.  Perhaps  at  a  later  date 
I  can  continue  on  from  where  I  now 
leave  off.  Bear  in  mind  these  final 
pointers.  The  xylophone  and  marim¬ 
ba  are  legitimate  instruments  with 
a  standard  keyboard.  They  require 
the  same  amount  of  study  as  any 
other  standard  instrument.  Patience, 
plus  an  earnest  desire  to  become  a 
better  player,  will  do  more  for  you 
than  anything  else. 

I  have  taught  mallet  played  instru¬ 
ments  for  almost  twenty  years.  I 
have  developed  thousands  of  success¬ 
ful  players  all  over  this  country,  and 
several  in  other  countries,  including 
England,  Canada,  and  Australia.  These 
pupils,  of  course,  were  compelled  to 
study  with  me  by  mail,  because  they 
could  not  visit  my  studio  in  New 
York  City.  However,  they  did  suc¬ 
ceed  because  they  followed  my  ad¬ 
vice  and  "took  it  easy.”  Therefore, 
my  closing  words  to  all  are:  “take 
it  easy,”  patience,  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  become  a  better  player 
through  the  medium  of  “plenty  of 
practice  and  study.” 
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Fait  Workers,  Too 

Marie  UUman,  Nev}$  Reporter 
The  group  of  bandsters  from  Beres- 
ford.  South  Dakota,  has  been  doing  some 
fast  stepping  this  year,  too.  This  band 
is  only  six  months  old,  and  It  already 
numbers  fifty  membera  Only  seven  of 
the  fifty  were  former  bandsmen,  so,  you 
see,  they  have  had  plenty  of  work  to  do 
during  those  six  months  They  are  work¬ 
ing  for  a  membership  of  eighty-five  be¬ 
fore  September. 

Mr.  Gifford,  who  has  been  director  of 
the  band  since  last  fall,  has  been  train¬ 
ing  several  students  for  participation  in 
solo  contests  this  spring.  A  few  of  the 
students  who  have  taken  part  in  solo 
events  are  Donald  Rasmussen,  tuba ;  Jack 
Olsen,  clarinet ;  Paul  Neve,  comet ;  Helen 
Yttrenes,  baritone  saxophone ;  Mariam 
Bundhus,  French  horn ;  Irene  Kelly,  flute ; 
and  Alton  Neve,  trombone. 

•  •  • 

Music  in  Electric  City 

If  you  don't  think  that  the  students 
out  in  the  northwest  are  music-minded, 
you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  right 
now  that  you  have  been  pretty  badly 
mistaken.  One  of  the  most  active  school 
music  departments  in  that  part  of  our 
country  is  the  one  in  Great  Falls,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  even  though  the  musicians  there 
have  thus  far  found  it  Impossible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  contests  because  of  distance, 
tliey  still  have  hopes  of  conquering  that 
problem  soon. 

Twenty-one  hundred  students  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  high  school  at  Great  Falls 
and  of  that  number  over  300  are  in  high 
school  music  courses.  In  this  department, 
of  which  Lloyd  Oakland  is  the  head,  are 
included  a  first  orchestra  of  ninety 
pieces,  a  second  orchestra,  a  Little  Sym¬ 
phony  of  thirty-five  selected  players,  a 
marching  band  of  seventy-five  pieces,  a 
concert  band  of  seventy  pieces,  and  a 
second  band  of  thirty-five  piecea  Charles 
Richards  directs  the  bands. 

The  school  board  is  behind  this  group 
of  musicians  100  per  cent,  and  has  adopted 
a  four  year  plan  of  purchasing  instru¬ 
ments  which  will  give  Great  Falls  high 
school  one  of  the  finest  equipped  music 
departments  in  the  northwest. 

•  •  • 

•'It 

Blaie  Jenniaon,  News  Reporter 
One  of  the  most  successful  bits  of  band 
advertising  that  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  recently  is  the  scheme  worked  out 
by  the  Chester,  West  Virginia,  bandsters 
and  their  mothers.  The  Band  Mothers 
are  sponsoring  Bingo  games  every  week 
to  raise  funds  for  traveling  expenses  this 
spring,  and  the  band  goes  marching  every 
time  it  possibly  can  to  advertise  these 
games.  Well,  it  has  worked  out  fine ;  the 
treasury  is  far  from  empty,  and  the  band¬ 
sters  are  ready  to  meet  any  opposition. 

•  •  • 

"We  Like  Her" 

Kenneth  Wlntennute,  News  Reporter 
The  music  students  of  Bast  Lansing 
high  school  certainly  are  enthusiastic 
over  their  orchestra  director.  Miss  Frances 
Ayres,  as  evidenced  by  a  letter  Kenneth 
wrote  us.  He  sat  down  to  write  us  some 
news  of  the  music  department  at  Bast 
I..anBlng,  and  three-fourths  of  his  letter 
was  concerned  with  the  school  musicians’ 
admiration  for  their  director. 

We  are  happy  to  receive  letters  like 
that,  Kenneth,  and  we  are  sure  that  Miss 
Ayres  is  very  happy,  too,  in  the  way  you 
students  so  whole-heartedly  follow  her 
guidance. 
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Mayhew  Lake’s 

AMERICAN  BANDBOOKS 


Contents  of 

AMERICAN  BANDBOOK 

NUMBER  ONE 

Parade  of  the  Children — March;  Sons  of  America — March;  Seventh 
Regiment — March;  CMd  Glory — March;  “Haywire”  Fox  Trot; 
“La  La”  Characteristic  March;  “Beauties  of  Erin”  Selection; 
Southern  Echoes — Fox  Trot;  When  Lights  Are  Low — Walts;  The 
Lost  Chord;  The  Black  Prince — Overture;  Salute  to  Washin^on — 
March;  Down  the  Street — March;  West  Point — March. 

Lift  price 

Conductor’s  Score . $1^ 

34  Instrument  Parts  ....  each  .40 

Contents  off 

AMERICAN  BANDBOOK 

NUMBER  TWO 

“Hurrah  tor  Us”  March;  American  Spirit — March;  Around  the 
Gridiron — March;  Going  to  Town — Fox  Trot;  Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's 
All  Here — March;  “Alumni”  Selection;  Overture  Militaire;  Parson 
Steamboat — Trick  Dance;  Valse  Moderne;  Clownin’  Capers — 
Characteristic  Dance;  Parade  of  the  Pea  Shooters — March;  Old 
Timer — March;  Midwestern  March;  Victory  March. 

Lift  price 

Conductor’s  Score . $1.00 

34  Instrument  Parts  ....  each  .40 


T  hese  Two  “Pep”  Bandsooks  have  been  composed  and  arranged  to  pro¬ 
vide  brass,  military,  marching,  and  entertainment  bands  with  music  that  is 
easy  to  play,  fresh  in  style,  original  in  conception,  and  colorful  and  skillful 
in  scoring.  The  material  furnishes  a  diversity  of  types — marches  for 
parades,  numbers  for  dancing,  novelties  for  singing,  whistling,  etc.,  and 
selections  for  concerts. 

Xk  the  Lake  Bamdbooks  all  important  parts  are  carefully  cross-cued,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fullest  effects  with  a  reasonably  small  band  and  to 
accommodate  differences  in  personnel. 

'X'  he  Nvxbees  have  been  simplified  so  that  they  can  be  played  with  good 
effect  by  players  who  are  limited  to  a  comparatively  few  notes.  The  com¬ 
positions,  in  their  entirety,  have  been  arranged  in  simple  keys,  especially  in 
Number  One,  and,  by  an  exchange  of  parts,  every  instrument  is  played 
within  a  small  range.  The  key  signatures  are  as  varied  as  possible  and  the 
arrangements  are  “close.” 


Contents  off 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONC  BANDBOOK 

Gomes's  II  Guarany — Overture;  Massenet's  Elegie;  Lake’s  Valse 
Caprice;  Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  Rimsky-Korsakow’s  “Le  Coq  d’Or”; 
Berceuse  from  Godard’s  “Jocelyn”;  Meyerbeer’s  Fackeltans  (Torch 
Dance);  Schubert's  Ave  Maria;  Selections  from  Wagnerian  Operas; 
Brahms’  Hungarian  Dance  No.  5,  and  Lake’s  Democracy — Grand 
March. 

LUt  mice 

Conductor’s  Score . $2.3S 

43  Instrument  Parts  ....  each  M 


THESE  PIECES  are  thoroughly  idiomatic  of  the  symplionic  band.  There  is  diversity 
in  both  their  types  and  their  technical  calibre,  and  their  number  is  sufficient  for 
several  full  concert  programs.  The  scoring  is  brilliant,  colorful,  imaginative,  and 
masterly.  It  Is  eaually  effective  in  the  simpler  as  well  as  the  more  pretentious 
numbers,  the  contrast  offering  an  opportunity  for  varied  interpretation  and  execu¬ 
tion.  The  arrangements  are  purpoerty  comprrtiensive  and  yet  so  scored  that  smaller 
organisations  can  use  them  viithnut  appreciable  loss  of  balance  and  sonority.  Care 
hiM  been  taken  to  retain  the  essential  compositionai  values  and  spirit  of  the  original 
works. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Now  York 


Cincinnati 


James  Watkins,  Alto  Saxophone 
Angola,  Indiana 

1935  National  Rrst  Divisioner 

(PIctura  on  covor) 


Jamat  Watitint  of  Angola,  Indiana, 
placad  in  First  Division  at  tha  1935 
National,  so  plaasad  wara  tha  judgas 
with  his  randition  on  tha  alto  saxo- 
phona  of  "Valsa  Erica,"  by  Wiadoaft. 

This  outstanding  musician  bacama  a 
mambar  of  tha  Angola  high  school 
orchestra  and  band  in  1928  at  tha 
aga  of  tan.  Ha  playad  saxophone 
with  both  musical  groups  until  1932, 
whan  ha  took  up  tha  clarinet.  Ha 
now  plays  first  chair  clarinet  in  tha 
band  and  orchestra.  Jamas  is  a 
mambar  of  tha  high  school  woodwind 
quintet. 

Last  year  ha  playad  first  chair 
clarinet  with  tha  Northeastern  Indiana 
high  school  orchestra.  During  tha 
summer  ha  plays  with  tha  Pokagon 
State  Park  band.  And,  in  his  spare 
time,  ha  plays  with  a  dance  orches¬ 
tra,  doubling  on  tha  saxophone  and 
clarinet. 

Jamas  was  a  mambar  of  tha  North- 


aastarn  Indiana  chorus  and  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  vocal  concerts  given  in 
tha  Angola  high  school.  This  lad  is 
quite  an  athlete,  and  is  a  laadar  in 
tha  school. 

Ho  has  studied  his  music  diligently 
for  several  years  now,  with  a  wall- 
outlined  purpose  in  mind.  Ha  in¬ 
tends  to  make  his  talent  useful  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  collage  education. 

And  so  we  pay  one  last  tribute  to 
the  winners  of  tha  1935  National  con¬ 
test.  One  by  one  they  will  coma 
to  graduation,  and  there  they  will 
leave  behind  their  days  as  a  "school 
musician."  Many  of  them  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  turn  to  music  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  But  wherever  they  go,  and 
to  whatever  occupation  they  may 
turn,  tha  fine  training  and  inspiration 
of  school  music  days  will  go  with 
them  along  tha  way. 

Next  month — a  1936  National 

winnarl 


WE  HAVE  A  GIFT  FOR  YOU 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  tha  prose-poem,  "I  Am  Music,"  printed  in  2 
colors,  on  fine  angravar's  enamel,  with  pictorial  illumination,  siza  13x15  inches, 
for  your  music  room? 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  60c  in  3c  stamps  or  coin  for  a^  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription  or  renewal,  and  tha  print  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid,  immediately. 
Do  this  now  bafora  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 
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“Congratulations,  Young  Man.  You*ve 
picked  younelf  a  real  inatntmenL  It  bloum  $o 
easily  and  the  valves  get  out  of  your  way  so 
fast  that  Ws  no  trick  at  all  to  play  it," 

“Thanks,  Professor— Bad  hel^  me  de¬ 
ckle.  He  played  a  Conn  Comet  thirty  years 
ago  and  cUums  that  no  tme  ever  has  or  ever 
equal  a  Conn," 

MN  eaay-to-play  Conn  magnifies  your  talent.  You 
learn  quicker  and  win  greater  musical  success. 
Many  exclusive  features.  Superior  intonation. 
Speedier  action.  Sturdier  construction.  Yet  they 
cost  no  more. 

Try  a  Conn  and  you'll  quickly  understand  why 
they  are  the  choice  of  the  world's  greatest  artists 
and  why  directors  recommend  Conns  for  beginners 
who  want  to  get  ahead  in  mu^c. 

A  late  model  Conn  will  improve  your  chances  for 
championship  performance.  Try  one  at  your  Conn 
dealer's  store,  now.  Or  write  for  free  book  showing 
latest  improved  models.  Please  mention  instrument. 


C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

542  CX>NN  BUILDING  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


I  Answer 
Some 

Questions  on 
VIOLIN 
Playing 

(Conti»4ttd  from  page  24) 

tune.  Therefore,  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  fingers  are  placed  on  the 
string  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 

The  supposedly  difficult  position 
shifts,  to  which  the  third  question 
pertains,  are  only  difficult  because  they 
become  mental  hasards.  So  many  of 
our  teachers  could  eliminate  at  least 
one  shift  in  many  passages  if  they 
would  make  the  shift  direct  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth  position  and  then 
on,  instead  of  using  the  antiquated 
first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  position 
shifts.  Take  some  of  your  violin 
music  and  try  to  re-finger  them  so  as 
to  do  away  with  unnecessary  shifting. 

In  the  examples  found  in  this  article 
I  have  illustrated  how  an  ineffective 
passage  can  be  made  effective  by  using 
different  types  of  bowing.  In  the 
Paganini  example  you  will  notice 
there  are  two  manners  of  bowing.  Try 
the  lower  bowing,  and  notice  how  the 
effect  of  the  double  stops  is  lost.  Then 
take  the  same  passage  with  the  upper 
bowing,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  imme¬ 
diately  distinguish  how  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  is  this  way  of  bowing  the 
passage. 

In  the  Vivaldi  example  the  bow 
should  cling  to  the  string  and  should 
not  be  released  when  crossing  the 
strings.  By  releasing  the  weight  on 
the  string  the  effect  of  this  passage  is 
immediately  lost. 

In  the  Kreisler  example  the  bow 
also  should  be  kept  upon  the  string 
except  where  it  is  sprung,  and  even 
then,  to  get  the  right  effect  the  lifting 
must  be  as  close  to  the  string  as  it  is 
possible. 

In  the  Bruch  example  this  same 
manner  of  bowing  should  be  used,  and 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
legato  unbroken.  In  the  example 
marked  “A”  an  unbroken  legato  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  this  passage 
can  be  beautifully  played.  In  the  “B” 
example  much  ease  can  be  attained  in 

{Turn  to  page  38) 
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A  Saxophone  Player 
Writes  Home  to  His  Ma 

Chapter  Two.  A  vary  funny  sarias  drawn  from  lifa. 


By  Moyhew  Lake 

Eminant  Composar  and  Arrangar  for  Band  and  Orchatfra 


Plum  Island, 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
July  8th. 

Dear  Ma: 

•  I  AINT  HARDLY  had  no  chance  to 
write  since  my  las  letter.  The  prop, 
of  the  hotel  pulled  a  fast  one  on  us — 
his  son  (ona  them  cheeky  suit  guys) 
runs  a  dance-hall  up  to  Salisbury 
Beach  an,  as  we’re  hired  by  the  week, 
they  claim  they  can  call  on  our  ser¬ 
vices  at  any  time  (Pete  eays  they’ll 
have  us  openin  oysters  an  peelin  spuds 
when  we  alnt  playin) — anyway,  they 
pile  us  inta  a  car  evry  afternoon  an 
wheel  us  upta  this  dump  an  we  play  2 
hours — for  nothin — can  you  beat  that? 

The  leader  says  he  can’t  do  nothing: 
bout  It — the  trpt  and  trb  players  beef 
all  the  time  sayin  they’re  gfointa  quit 
an  go  back  with  some  slmfony  orches¬ 
tra — Pete,  the  drummer,  sayc  this  Job 
has  got  the  flsh-market  licked  ta  death 
an  I  dont  say  nothin  cause  I  rather 
play  24  hours  a  day  than  come  back 
home  an  get  laffed  at — besides  I’m 
practisin  all  the  time  I’m  playin.  I 
made  up  my  mind  ta  one  thing — no 
morea  these  lousy  dance  orchestras  for 
me— ef  I  can  help  it. 

I  always  thot  it  meant  somethin  ta 
play  ina  hotel — maybe  it  does,  in  some 
hotels  an  some  orchestras,  but  here,  a 
musician  ranks  in  the  social  scale, 
somewheres  between  the  outhouse  an 
the  clam-flats — he’s  highly  honored  an 
flattered  ef  ona  the  waiters  speaks  to 
im. 

There’s  a  flne  assortmenta  clamdig- 
gers  that  infest  that  dance  emporium 
up  to  Salisbury — yesterday  a  fresh  mug 
comes  up  an  says  ta  Pete  “Hey,  Ru¬ 
dolph,  play  usa  waits.** 

Pete  hops  over  the  railin  and  says 
“Say,  Fish-head,  was  you  addressin 
them  remarks  ta  me?” 

The  guy  is  as  yellow  as  a  canary’s 
breast  an  gets  cold  feet — he  pulls  some 
rural  comedy  an  lafFs  (kinda  phoney) 
wantin  ta  be  sociable — them  kind  is 
always  twice  as  fresh — ef  they  think 
they  can  get  away  with  it. 

But  Pete  is  sore — he  says  “My  name 
aint  Rudolph,  you  homely  cow  nurse, 
an  ef  you  open  your  trap  again.  I’ll 
bust  you  on  the  snout.”  On  the  way 
back  ta  the  hotel,  the  gang  was  all 
quite  respecful  ta  Pete — the  trpt  and 
trb  didn’t  even  think  ta  crack  bout 
quittin. 

There’s  a  young  feller  been  comln 
inta  the  ballroom  evry  night.  He  dont 
dance — he  Jest  sets  an  watches  me — 


evry  time  I  look  up  he’s  awatchin  me 
an  it  Anally  got  my  goat. 

Come  ta  fln  out,  he’s  the  town  sax 
player— our  trb  player  is  stuck  on  his 
sister  an  Anally  invites  this  guy  ta  set 
in  with  his  sax — ta  try  an  show  me  up. 

I  reaches  for  the  straight  soprano 
sax,  but  the  leader’s  aheada  me — he’s 
watchin  me — so  I  Jest  waits  fora  chorus 
where  my  own  variation  fits  an  I 
tears  offa  coupla  yardsa  snake-tongue 
which  put  em  all  in  their  places — an 
now  my  “rival”  sax  player  which  is 
gointa  pay  me  one  smacker  per  lesson 
— at  his  house — which  aint  so  pleasin 
to  the  trb  player. 

After  seeln  the  sister  I  dont  blame 
the  trb  player — I’d  give  that  guy  les¬ 
sons  for  nothin — at  his  house. 

You  know,  ma,  I  aint  no  fool  over 
girls  —  acourse  the  little  chamber-maid 
is  O.  K.  (in  her  class) — ef  she  had  any 
brains  she  wouldn’t  haveta  be  a  cham¬ 
ber-maid — but  this  girl,  she’s  a  angel. 

I’m  writin  a  kinda  Heavenly  song 
bout  her  (an  we’ll  play  it).  She  makes 
me  feel  like  I  could  write  the  mos 
beautiful  music  an  become  famus — 
witha  inspiration  like  her  I  could  become 
solo  soprano  sax  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  (pervided  they  use  one 
there). 

Pete’s  a  pretty  good  guy  an  he’s  got 
some  sense,  if  he  is  a  drummer. 

All  the  fellers  hasta  borrow  money 
from  Im  before  payday  comes  round — 
all  cept  George  (the  piano  player) — 
he  never  goes  nowheres. 

I  felt  sorry  for  George  yesterday — 
the  bunch  was  beginnin  ta  give  im  the 
cold  shoulder,  cause  he  never  spends 
nothin — callln  im  a  piker  an  phooey 
names  (behin  his  back). 

I  picks  upa  letter  in  the  bathroom, 
which  musta  fell  outa  his  pocket — I 
didn’t  meanta  read  it  but  I  hadta  un¬ 
fold  it  ta  see  who  owned  it  an  I  Jest 
couldn’t  help  flnishin  it,  after  I  started 
readin  it  —  it  was  from  George’s  ma, 
thankin  im  for  always  sendin  money 
ta  her  an  sayin  what  a  good  guy  he’d 
always  been  ta  her.  The  gang  was 
playin  poker  in  our  room  an  I  says 
to  em  “read  this.”  I  guess  they  all 
felt  pretty  cheap — an  the  way  they 
salved  round  George  made  im  kinda 
leary  that  they  was  tryin  ta  pave  the 
way  for  a  touch. 

I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  my  song — 
when  I  write  it. 

Love  from, 

Sam. 

P.  S.  You  dont  needta  say  nothin  fa 
Hssel  bout  the  song. 


Another  Letter  Neit  Month 


FREE 

New  Handbook 
Answers  .Your 
QUESTIONS: 


IT hat  special  care  should  be  given  to  a 
new  clarinet?  (Page  5) 

Hoto  can  I  make  my  own  oboe,  English 
horn,  and  bassoon  reeds?  (Pages  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13) 

What  is  the  correct  adjustment  for  the 
head  joint  of  a  flute?  (Pages  15,  16) 

Am  I  holding  my  saxophone  correctly? 

(Pages  18,  19,  20,  21) 

Why  should  a  saxophone  be  swabbed  out 
after  using?  (Page  22) 

What  type  of  mouthpiece  facing  is  most 
satisfactory  for  a  player  who  puts  the 
mouthpiece  and  reed  quite  far  into  his 
month?  (Page  27) 

How  can  I  choose  the  best  reeds?  (Pages 
32,  33) 

How  do  variations  in  mouthpiece  facings 
affect  the  selection  of  reeds?  (Page  32) 

These  and  many  other  questions  are  an¬ 
swered  in  the  new  Reedplayer's  Hand¬ 
book,  almost  an  encyclopedia  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  reed  players.  Besides  many  in¬ 
teresting  articles,  the  40-page  Handbook 
contains  descriptions  and  pictures  showing 
every  kind  of  woodvrind  accessory.  This 
is  a  book  you'll  want  to  keep  for  ready 
reference  at  all  times.  Send  today  for 
your  free  copy. 


INDIANA 
In  New  York:  113  West  48th  St. 
In  Canada:  10  Shuter  St.,  Toronto 


^Selmer,  Department  1504,  ^ 

I  Elkhart,  Indiana  I 

I  Rush  my  free  copy  of  your  40-page  ■ 
\  book  THE  REEDPLAYER'S  HAND- 
I  BOOK.  I 

I  I  play  .  I 

I  (Mention  Inttniiccat)  . 

I  Name  .  i 

I  Address  .  i 

j  City  &  State . j 
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This  Space  for 

French  Horn 
Players 
Only! 


METHODS  AND  STUDIES 


Foundation  to  French  Horn  Plasdnd 

— By  Elrie  Hauaer . $1.50 

Thia  method  waa  brouxht  to  perfection  in 
the  New  York  City  Hiah  Schoob.  Covera 
thirty-one  leaaoua  in  careful  procreaaion,  from 
Attack  to  the  Lip  Trill.  Invaluabb  for 
teaebera  aa  well  aa  pupib. 

Dai^  Embouchure  Studies — By  Ed- 
win  Franko  Goldman . 50 


For  atrenathenint  the  lipa  and  muaclea  of 
the  cheeks. 


Complete  Method  fur  French  Horn 

—By  Oscar  Frana . $2  25 

Probably  the  most  thorouah  treatise  on  the 
market.  Beainnina  with  the  fundamentab. 
it  aoes  throuah  exercises  for  Natural,  Stopped 
and  Valve  Horn,  Transposition,  the  ^ho, 
Doubb  Stops  and  the  Trill,  ooncludina  with 
10  Concert  Etudes. 

Daily  Technical  ExMcIsea  and  Com¬ 
plete  Course  of  Scale  Studies— By 
G.  Pares .  50 


FRENCH  HORN  &  PIANO 


Album  of  12  Solos  for  Horn  and 

Plano — By  H.  Kaufmann . $1.50 

Contenb :  Traiimerei,  Schumann :  Air  from 
"Csaar  und  Zimmerman,*'  Lortsinc:  Rieoor- 
dania,  Reissinsw:  Parting,  Abt:  Cavatina, 
from  "Der  Freischuts,”  Weber:  Masurka, 
David:  Walther's  Prise  Song,  Wagner;  and  5 
others. 


Modem  French  Ham  Repertoire 

Album — By  Eric  Hauser . $1  25 

Contents:  Song  of  Indb,  Rimsky  -  Korsa¬ 
koff:  The  Old  Refrain,  Kreisbr:  Berceuse 
from  “Jocelyn,”  Oounoid:  Lullaby,  Op.  40, 
No.  4,  Brahms:  Elegie,  Massenet:  Intemieiso 
from  "L'Arbsienne,”  Biset;  and  5  others. 


“Miniature  Ckincert  Repertoire’ 
By  Eric  Hauser 

With  instructive  comments  on  each  solo 


1.  Twilight  Thouahts . 40 

2.  At  the  Fair . 40 


3.  Soldier  Song . 

4.  Woodland  Memories. 


Miscellaneous  Solos 


Barcarolle . R.  Wittnuin 

Nocturne  from  “Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream” . F.  Mendei^hn 

Old  Refrain . A.  R.  Ranger 

Poem,  Op.  31 . G.  Read 


Serenade . R.  Till  .  50 

Sylvan  Colors . P.  Painter  ,60 

Voice  of  Love  (SrrrasJr).  R.  Schumann  .65 
Traumerei  and  Abendlied 

. R.  Schumann  .  50 


FOUR  FRENCH  HORNS 

(Prices  given  for  Score  and  Parts) 

Divertimento.  Suite  (in  wide  range)  Petite  Suite  (ii 

. F.  H.  McKay  . 

1.  Moderato  e  Csntabib . 75  1.  Prelude... 

2.  Molto  Religioso . 75  2.  Nocturne., 

3.  Allegro  Risoluto . 75  3.  Marche... 

Largo . Handel-d'Arese  .75  The  Silent  Wa 


Petite  Suite  (in  2-octave  range) 
. F.  H.  McKay 

1.  Prelude . 75 

2.  Nocturne . 75 

3.  Marche . 75 

The  Silent  Water  Lily. .  .Abt-d'Arcsc  .75 


Copies  for  Examination  on  Request 

Carl  Fischer,  ine.  tssss 

Boston:  Metropolitan  Theatre  Kimball  Hall:  Chica90 

iUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

- for  your  iinskal  Instgmsnt  __  -m 

i $1 

‘fseir  siM  Any  cut  appearing  in  the  reading 

. columns  of  The  School  Musician 

V  •n’S^AST”  purchased  for  $1,  plug  10  cents 

I  Ojna  stamps  to  cover  postage.  This  ap- 

to  all  cuts  published  in  this  or 
I  mu!  rn'tsiur  1.64  any  usue,  as  far  hack  as  Septemher, 

•srHsas . LM  1935 
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the  left  band  if  the  nngera  are  placed 
as  for  double  stops,  shown  by  the 
third  and  fifth  note,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  double  stops  are  placed 
but  not  played,  the  single  notes  being 
the  only  ones  to  sonnd. 

Strive  to  get  the  student  in  a  recep¬ 
tive  state  of  mind,  and  unless  this  is 
accomplished  all  the  teacher  might 
wish  to  imply  is  useless  and  passes 
into  oblivion. 

In  New  York  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  with  Leopold  Godowsky,  fam¬ 
ous  composer  and  pianist.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  had  just  missed  seeing 
Mischa  Elman,  and  as  he  always  finds 
pleasure  in  telling  stories  be  related 
these  two  about  Elman,  which  he 
vouches  for. 

After  one  of  Elman’s  recitals  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  audience  voiced  the 
desire  to  meet  the  famous  violinist 
personally.  When  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Elman,  he  began  in¬ 
terrogating  something  like  this:  “How 
large  is  your  family?  How  many 
children  have  you?  Are  they  tal¬ 
ented?  Do  any  play  the  violin?" 
After  being  told  that  the  son  showed  a 
particular  aptitude  for  that  instru¬ 
ment,  he  replied:  *T  hope  some  day 
your  son  plays  as  well  as  Menuhin." 

The  other  incident  concerns  a  boy 
who  had,  on  three  different  occasions, 
obtained  from  Mr.  Elman  his  photo¬ 
graph.  When  Elman  was  sure  that 
this  was  the  same  boy  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  picture  twice  before,  he 
asked  the  boy  why  he  wasn’t  content 
to  have  one  picture.  The  boy  replied: 
"My  friend  has  a  photograph  of 
Heifetz,  and  he  said  that  if  I  get  three 
of  yours  he  would  trade  with  me." 


Sponsoring  a  Festival  • 

Alyce  Jo  Copper,  \ev>a  Reporter 
We  might  have  suspected  that  the 
Petersburg,  Illinois,  high  school  band 
would  be  putting  on  something  extra 
special  about  this  time  of  year.  And 
here  we  have  It. 

The  Petersburg  band  gave  a  Music 
festival  May  9.  Invitations  were  sent 
out  to  nineteen  bands  in  the  state,  and 
four  trophies  were  to  be  awarded.  The 
winners  of  the  marching  contest  were  to 
receive  batona  Sorry  we  can’t  tell  you 
who  the  winners  were  at  this  time. 

The  band  gave  a  ’’Penny  Carnival"  in 
the  school  gym  March  13  to  raise  funds 
for  new  uniforms.  E)veryone  who  at¬ 
tended  the  carnival,  and  spent  a  penny, 
won  a  prise.  Forrest  McAllister  directs 
these  energetic  bandsters. 

•  •  • 

Mu$tangs  Dedicate  Uniforms 

Roberta  Biggs,  News  Reporter 
Out  where  it  is  really  “west”  the  bands 
dress  up  in  cowboy  style— at  least  that’s 
what  they  do  at  the  State  Teachers  col¬ 
lege  In  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  *1110 
college  band  dedicated  their  new  cowboy 
outfits  at  a  program  March  31.  The  new 
uniforms  were  purchased  through  stu¬ 
dent  contributions,  and  the  funds  raised 
at  the  concert  are  to  be  used  for  traveling 
expenses  to  the  Great  Southwestern  Music 
Festival  In  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


Active  in  Chicago 

One  of  the  most  active  Band  Parent 
asaociationa  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is  the 
one  at  Amundsen  high  school.  This  club 
was  organised  only  a  few  months  ago, 
but  It  already  has  done  much  for  the 
band  and  Its  director,  Forrest  L.  Buchtel. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club  Walter 
K.  Nappe  was  elected  president.  Other 
officers  are  F.  D.  Lowman,  first  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Oross,  recording 
secretary:  Mrs.  P.  E.  Clark,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary ;  E.  Bergman,  treasurer ; 
and  Mrs.  L«uis  Sondel,  Roy  Nelson,  and 
C.  S.  Ongman,  directors.  The  associa¬ 
tion  meets  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month  at  the  L«gion  hall,  483  North 
('larement  avenue. 

•  •  • 

Ambitious  Parents 

Since  their  organisation  in  April  of  last 
year,  members  of  the  Chicago  Heights 
School  Orchestra  association  (parents  of 
student  orchestra  players)  have  raised 
$1,S00  for  their  boys  and  girls.  Among 
the  campaigns  used  were  candy  sales  at 
concerts,  card  parties,  sale  of  refresh¬ 
ments  at  state  contest  held  there,  and 
sale  of  baked  goods.  Associate  mem¬ 
bership  (factories,  stores,  etc.)  are  given 
out  at  |6. 

Another  program  which  brought  en¬ 
couraging  response  was  outlined  when 
the  association  made  a  request  to  local 
organisations  such  as  the  Women’s  club 
and  Kiwanis,  that  they  purchase  and 
contribute  needed  instruments.  The  in¬ 
struments  were  to  be  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  donor,  and  then  dedicated 
at  a  special  concert  given  In  their  honor. 
When  such  a  contribution  was  made,  the 
equivalent  value  in  concert  tickets  was 
given  to  the  organisation  for  distribution. 
This  not  only  increased  the  attendance 
at  the  concerts,  but  helped  to  develop  a 
deeper  interest  in  school  orchestra  music. 

A  tag  day  in  the  community  brought 
enough  returns  to  send  the  band  to  the 
Illinois  State  contest. 

Mrs.  Edward  Real,  chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  sends  the 
following  message  to  band  parents : 

"We  are  glad  to  say  that  there  are 
vast  possibilities  of  mutual  good  to  the 
public  and  to  the  schools  through  an  or¬ 
ganisation  of  this  kind.  No  director  or 
orchestras  can  in  themselves  develop  a 
deep  and  permanent  interest  in  school 
music  in  the  community  unless  the  people 
are  prodded  and  stirred  up  to  fully  sup¬ 
port  their  effort  We  believe  we  are  ac¬ 
complishing  this,  as  the  interest  and 
support  of  school  orchestra  music  has  in¬ 
creased  since  the  beginning  of  our  or¬ 
ganisation. 

"When  school  boards  are  hard  pressed 
for  money,  music  is  the  easiest  activity  to 
curtail,  although  one  of  the  best  cultural 
infiuences  in  school  and  community  life. 
Such  an  organisation  as  ours  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  protect  the  interests  of 
music  as  it  voices  the  desires  of  the  cul¬ 
turally  minded.  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  pass  this  word  along  to  those  who  are 
facing  the  same  problems  as  we  are 
facing.” 

The  officers  of  the  Chicago  Heights  as¬ 
sociation  are  Henry  Frenck,  president ; 


Ben  Sylla,  first  vice-president;  R.  C. 
Puckett,  second  vice-president ;  D.  E. 
Schnable,  secretary ;  Walter  R.  Spencer, 
treasurer ;  Mrs.  O.  C.  Relthel,  ticket 
chairman ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Levy,  advertising 
chairman ;  Mrs.  Frank  Schrohe,  member¬ 
ship  chairman ;  and  Mrs.  Edward  Real, 
ways  and  means  chairman.  Fred  Ohlen- 
dorf  Is  the  director  of  the  orchestra. 

•  •  • 

Mothers  Made  Uniforms 

The  members  of  the  Band  Mothers  club 
of  South  Shore,  South  Dakota,  put  their 
heads  together  when  the  high  school  band 
wanted  new  uniforms  this  last  winter 
and  figured  out  Just  how  they  could  get 
the  most  for  their  money  in  the  line  of 
new  uniforms.  As  a  result,  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  material  in  large  bolts  and 
held  a  sewing  circle  on  many  a  wintry 
night. 

The  South  Shore  band  was  always  able 
to  rely  on  its  mothers  when  it  needed 
transijortatlon,  too.  The  bandsters  Just 
suggested  that  they  needed  to  go  some¬ 
where,  and  the  mothers  did  the  rest.  With 
the  help  of  these  mothers  the  band  is 
entirely  self-supporting.  The  mothers 
meet,  whenever  necessary,  and  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  supporting,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  helping  the  band  in  general. 
Officers  of  the  club  are  Mrs.  William  Er- 
ling,  president ;  Mrs.  O.  H.  Lange,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Blek,  secreUry  and 
treasurer. 

And  the  mothers  were  rewarded  this 
spring  by  seeing  their  band  receive  “Su¬ 
perior”  rating  at  the  District  contest,  mak¬ 
ing  them  eligible  for  the  SUte. 


Busy  With  Preparations 

Spring  fever  doesn’t  have  a  chance  to 
work  its  effect  on  the  Powell,  Wyoming, 
high  school  bandmasters — there  is  too 
much  to  do.  The  annual  spring  concert 
at  the  end  of  March  meant  a  lot  of  prep¬ 
aration,  and  right  after  that  came  the 
anual  broadcast  program.  And  Just  last 
week  they  were  hosts  and  hostesses  to 
the  Big  Horn  Basin  Music  festival. 

Last  year  over  four  hundred  students 
attended  the  Big  Horn  festival,  and  a 
greater  number  was  expected  this  year, 
so  you  see,  the  Powell  boys  and  girls 
had  to  do  some  careful  planning. 

And  it  looks  like  the  band  might  be 
going  back  to  Yellowstone  Park  again. 
Last  year  they  played  there,  and  they 
have  been  invited  back.  Do  they  want 
to  go?  Don’t  be  absurd. 

•  •  • 

State  Champs 

The  Bristol,  Indiana,  high  school  band 
was  one  of  the  two  bands  in  the  Class  C 
group  to  be  recommended  to  the  National 
Contest  from  Indiana  in  1935.  The  Bristol 
band  is  directed  by  A.  R.  Jinks,  also  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Elkhart  County  band,  which 
has  won  the  State  championship  for  the 
last  six  years  in  its  class.  There  is  a 
snappy  drum  major  in  Bristol,  too. 


TOPS  THEM  ALL 

Says  “G.  S.  L.” 


“TA*  marches  in  your  ‘Talbott  March 
Book’  are  fine,  and  it  is  the  first  retd 
march  book  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
get.” 


•  Your  bend  should  have  •  sot  of  * 
0  these  books.  Write  for  the  free  ® 

•  descriptive  sample  circular.  * 


CONTENTS 

(All  Marches) 


The  Champion 
Fame  and  Fortune 
Harmonia 
Mighty  Monarch 
March  Militaire 
The  Trouper 
Music  Make. 
Reign  of  Rhythm 


Silver  Spangles 
Melody  Maid 
Pilgrim's  Triumphal 
Three  Rings 
Royal  Romans 
Minstrel  Man 
Elizabeth 
Friendship 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Conductor  (Comet) 
1st  Bb  Comet 
2nd  Bb  Cornet 
3rd  Bb  Comet 
4th  Bb  Comet 
Piccolo 
Flute  in  C 
Oboe 
Bassoon 
Eb  Clarinet 
1st  Bb  Clarinet 
2  nd  Bb  Clarinet 
3rd  Bb  Clarinet 
Sop.  Saxophone 
1st  Alto  Saxophone 
2nd  Alto  Saxophone 
Tenor  Saxophone 


Baritone  Saxophone 
Bass  Saxophone 
1st  Eb  Horn  (Alto) 
2nd  Eb  Horn  (Alto) 
3rd  &  4th  Horns 
1st  Trombone, 

Bass  Clef 
2nd  Trombone, 

Bass  Clef 
3rd  Trombone, 

Bass  Clef 
1st  and  2nd 
Trombones,  Treble 
Baritone,  Bass  Clef 
Baritone,  Treble  Clef 
Basses 
Drums 


PRICE.  EACH  BAND  BOOK  30c 


These  “Talbott”  marches  are  published  sep¬ 
arately  for  band.  Price,  full  bend,  each,  TSc 


RECENT  BAND  RELEASES 

The  Three  Aces — Cornet  Trio,  by 

Herbert  L.  Clarke . $2.00 

Also  a  Cornet  Trio  with  Plano  acc.  1.50 
Bolero — Cornet  Trio,  by  Walter  M. 

Smith  .  2.00 

Also  a  Cornet  Trio  with  Piano  acc.  1.50 
Capitol  City — Concert  March,  by  Del 

Steigers  .  1.25 

Footlifter — March.  Features  a  Drum 

Solo.  By  Henry  Fillmore . 75 

Captain  Smith — March.  Features 

Bugles  for  Corps  Work.  By  Dr. 

C.  S.  Putnam . 75 

FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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New  Medals 

We  thousht  you  mi^t  like  to  know  a 
little  more  of  the  history  behind  the 
medals  which  were  presented  to  the  Joliet 
hich  school  band  during  its  recent  visit 
to  New  York,  so  here  'tis. 

Several  years  ago  in  the  city  of  New 
York  there  was  created  a  Mayor's  Re> 
ception  Committee  for  Distinguished 
Guests,  and  this  same  medal,  designed  by 
Dieges  and  Clust,  was  adopted  as  the 
official  medal  of  the  City,  to  be  presented 
to  all  distinguished  guests  received  there. 

This  practice  was  carried  out  during 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Walker  and 
Mayor  O'Brien,  and  the  medal  went  to 
many  distinguished  personages,  includ* 
ing  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  General  Balbo. 
The  Joliet  band  prompted  the  first 
presentation  of  the  medal  during  the  La- 
Guardia  administration,  and  that  in  Itself 
is  a  signal  honor  since  Mayor  LaGuardia 
previously  had  presented  certificates  in 
place  of  the  medal. 


A  Mountaineer 

Leon  Tavlor,  Netoa  Reporter 

We  have  more  good  news!  Montrose, 
Pennsylvania,  is  going  to  be  represented 
by  a  news  reporter,  Leon  Taylor,  and  he 
volunteered  his  services.  We've  been  hop¬ 
ing  for  some  time  that  Montrose  would 
find  itself  a  representative  for  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  'cause  there  is  an 
up  and  coming  group  of  bandsters  and 
orchestra-minded  boys  and  girls  up  there 
on  the  mountains,  and  when  Leon's  let¬ 
ter  came,  well,  we  Just  sat  down  and  were 
tickled  pink. 

Since  the  first  year  the  Montrose  high 
school  band  entered  the  State  contests  it 
has  won  an  enviable  record.  Its  first  en¬ 
try  WM  in  1930  and  it  won  First  place  in 
Class  C.  In  1931  the  band  placed  Second ; 
in  1932  it  ranked  again  as  First;  in  1933 
it  placed  First  in  the  State  and  Second 
Division  in  the  National.  Last  year  the 
band  entered  in  Class  B  competition  and 
came  out  with  Second  place. 

The  clarinet  quartet  which  entered  the 
State  last  year  at  Oil  City  received  first 
place.  The  members  of  this  quartet  were 
Christine  Mack,  Charlotte  Stilson,  Harold 
Sipe,  and  our  reporter,  Leon  Taylor.  Mau¬ 
rice  D.  Taylor  is  the  director  of  this  group 
with  such  a  splendid  record.  We  hope 
they  send  us  a  picture  soon. 


WHEN  you  Speak  of  xyloj^ones  you  think 
of  the  Green  Brothers,  ^eir  names  have 
been  associated  with  all  that’s  best  in  xylo¬ 
phone  performance  for  more  than  a  decade. 
George  Hamilton  (left)  and  Joe  (right)  share 
the  honors  and  popularity  that  have  come  ftom 
innumerable  big  network  broadcasts  and  stage 
appearances.  Their  recordings  are  "best  sellers.” 
They  are  in  big  demand  as  instructors,  and 
George  Hamilton  is  also  a  successful  arranger. 
Where  could  you  hope  to  ftnd  artists  more 
competent  to  judge  the  merits  of  mallet-played 
instruments?  And,  of  course,  they  play  and 
prefer  Leedys,  the  choice  of  the  finest  profes¬ 
sionals  for  more  than  40  years. 

LEEDY  MFG.  CO.  503  LIIDY  M.I>O.,lllCHAtT,IN0. 

Id  BiiUth  UIm,  Bdincr  Co.,  LondoB,  EngUnd— udiMin  Lcedr  Ascot 


A  Unique  Idea 

Emeat  McClain,  News  Reporter 
The  Washington  high  school  band  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  goes  in  for  feature  work. 
A  team  of  five  drum  majors  has  created 
quite  a  sensation  there  with  its  simul¬ 
taneous  twirling  stunts,  but  even  more 
picturesque  was  one  of  the  features 
worked  out  for  a  night  football  game. 

All  of  the  lights  on  the  field  were 
turned  out.  Each  band  member,  with  a 
flashlight  attached  to  his  cap,  partici¬ 
pated  in  unusual  formationa  The  most 
striking  formation  was  one  in  star-shape. 

This  year  the  Washington  high  school 
band  was  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
band  the  school  has  ever  known.  It 
gave  many  fine  marching  exhibitions  dur¬ 
ing  the  football  season.  Myron  McKelvey, 
former  ace  twirler  of  the  band,  and  Ben 
Kilper,  former  drillmaster  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  in  Massillon,  drilled  the 
marching  maneuvers.  The  band  is  under 
the  direction  of  C.  J.  Morrison. 


Beuid  or  Orchestra  Tuning  Bar  Given 

Sounding  bco'  is  of  the  highest  qucdity  with  rich  sustained  tone, 
perfect  in  pitch.  Rubber  sounding  ball  eliminates  all  harshness  of  im¬ 
pact.  No  mallet  to  lose  or  misplace.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the 
beautiful  new  silver  finish.  Bar  may  be  used  horizontcdly  or  hung  on 
wall.  “B"  for  Bond — "A"  for  Orchestra. 

CHveo.  postpaid,  with  IS  yearly  subseriptioas  at  SOe  each.  Only 
S  cents  a  menth  lor  10  big  imuea,  any  one  worth  ten  timoa  the  price. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigan  Aye»  Chicago,  Illinoui 


Pleate  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  ontwerinp  ndvertiiementt  in  this  mmpaaine. 


Problems  in  the  Teaching 
of  Brass  Instruments 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


there  is  no  fixed  rule  which  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  all. 

Sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration 
of  the  lips  which  is  intensified  and 
amplified  by  the  instrument.  We  all 
realise  that  merely  pressing  a  valve 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  higher  or 
lower  sound.  This  is  accomplished  by 
proper  lip  and  breath  manipulation. 
While  the  lips  change  very  little  in  go¬ 
ing  from  tone  to  tone,  the  breath 
change  is  more  pronounced  and  should 
be  looked  after  very  carefully.  If  lips 
and  breath  are  right  for  every  tone 
produced,  there  will  be  no  excessive 
pressure  and  the  breath  changes 
should  be  Just  as  fast  and  accurate  as 
finger  changes. 

In  the  brasses,  we  have  two  quali¬ 
ties  to  develop,  the  field  quality  which 
is  used  in  the  military  and  bally-boo 
bands  and  other  organizations  where 
they  wish  powerful  playing,  also  in 
fanfare  passages  in  finer  organizations 
where  an  occasional  military  effect  is 
desired.  The  other  is  a  softer,  re¬ 
strained,  refined  quality  which  bal¬ 
ances  and  blends  properly  with  the 
strings  and  woodwinds.  Our  finest  art¬ 
ists  are  able  to  use  this  quality  and 
obtain  beautiful  tone,  fiuency,  range, 
and  ease.  Proper  breath  management 
i$  the  key  to  the  situation. 

As  stated  before,  the  aperture  of  the 
lips  should  change  very  little  in  going 
from  tone  to  tone.  Some  performers 
rely  too  much  upon  lip  changes,  and 
over-development  of  the  so-called  “lip 
slurring*’  only  adds  to  our  difllculty. 
In  the  various  textbooks  we  are  told 
we  slur  by  means  of  the  lips.  While 
giving  a  lesson  some  years  ago,  I 
learned  a  valuable  lesson  regarding 
this — my  student  was  playing  one  of 
the  Arban  exercises,  slurring  thirds, 
without  change  of  valves.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  the  student  was  making 
too  much  labor  of  the  so-called  lip  slur, 
and  it  was  very  natural  for  me  to  tell 
him  so;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
thought  came  to  my  mind,  we  could 
all  reduce  considerably  this  lip  change 
when  slurring  thirds  without  change 
of  valves.  I  found  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  lips  and  Jaw  any  more 
when  not  changing  the  valves  than 
when  changing  valves,  and  found  it 
was  not  so  much  lip  change  and  man¬ 
ipulation  of  the  Jaw  as  it  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  movement  of  the  larynx  and  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  This  completely 
changed  my  teaching  procedure.  The 


movement  of  the  tongue  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  slurring  fourths  than  in 
slurring  thirds,  and  proportionate  ac¬ 
curacy  is  necessary  in  slurring  fifths, 
sixths,  sevenths,  and  octaves.  These 
changes  must  be  accurately  put  into 
scale,  chord,  and  interval  practice. 
The  breath  is  measured  and  directed 
by  the  larynx  and  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  Each  tone  must  be  produced 
clearly,  and  the  breath  support  and 
constancy  at  the  desired  pitch  is  a 
vital  factor.  Over-use  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  deprives  the  performer  of 
range,  purity,  and  fiuency.  We  have 
our  senses  of  ‘hearing  and  feeling  to 
guide  us.  If  the  tone  quality  is  pure 
and  there  is  no  strain,  we  are  very 
near  to  natural  and  correct  produc¬ 
tion.  If  we  wish  purity,  fiuency,  ease, 
and  certainty,  common  sense  tells  us 
.that  brute  force  is  not  to  be  used.  Any 
effect  we  obtain  by  strain  is  not  good. 
We  must  carry  purity  and  equality  of 
sound  in  all  the  tones  produced. 

The  matter  of  attack  will  now  be 
given  attention.  I  have  purposely  de¬ 
layed  speaking  of  it  because  I  do  not 
teach  the  attack  as  I  was  taught.  As 
the  base  and  back  of  the  tongue  are 
employed  in  going  from  high  to  low, 
directing  and  keeping  intact  the 
breath  stream,  we  must  not  center  our 
minds  too  much  on  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  So  we  must  tongue  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  does  not  interfere  with 
proper  breath  management.  When  the 
tongue  is  arched  for  higher  tones,  it 
will  naturally  throw  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  in  a  slightly  different  position 
than  when  playing  in  the  lower  reg¬ 
ister.  So,  in  teaching  the  attack,  I 
direct  the  student  to  pronounce  the 
syllable  “tu.”  It  is  desirable  for  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  to  be  slightly  for¬ 
ward  from  where  it  would  be,  when 
we  actually  pronounce  the  word  “too”; 
so  it  is  up  to  each  individual  to  de¬ 
velop  clear  and  immediate  attack  in 
all  registers  without  interfering  with 
the  breath  technic. 

In  conclusion  it  is  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  muscles  which  will 
give  us  purity,  endurance,  and  fiuency, 
and  we  must,  from  the  beginning, 
practice  exercises  which  will  develop 
and  strengthen  the  muscles  involved. 
Improper  practice  will  develop  mus¬ 
cles  which  will  interfere  with  natural 
and  correct  production,  therefore,  the 
materials  used  in  the  beginning 
should  be  carefully  selected. 


Summer  Time 
Is  Band  Time 

More  and  more  school  bands  are 
using  the  valuable  weeks  of  summer 
vacation  to  prepare  for  the  next 
school  season.  Snpervisors  and  Di¬ 
rectors  find  this  a  wonderful  time 
to  start  new  bands — to  enlarge,  im¬ 
prove  and  re-equip  existing  organ¬ 
izations.  Junior  High  graduates  can 
be  trained  during  this  period  to  help 
fill  vacancies  caused  by  senior  gradu¬ 
ations. 

Why  not  nse  this  vacation  season  to 
start  a  new  band  in  your  school — or 
to  put  your  present  band  into  better 
shape  for  the  autumn  term?  The 
complete  Elkhart  line  —  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  young  musicians,  beautiful 
in  tone,  easy  to  play,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  moderate  in  cost  —  will  help 
solve  your  instrumental  problems. 
Reasonable  price  makes  group  pur¬ 
chases  easy;  splendid  musical  quality 
develops  better  bands,  qnickly. 

Send  coupon,  or  write  now  for  cata¬ 
log  and  complete  information  with¬ 
out  obligation.  Mention  instruments 
which  interest  yon  particularly. 

ELKHART  RAND  INnRUMENT  COMPANY 

503 A  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Company, 

SOSA  Jackson  St^  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  Information  on  the 
use  of  Elkhart  instruments  in  school  band  and 
ordiestra  (  ) ;  details  of  free  trial  offer  on 


instrument 

Name  . 

St.  or  R.F.D . 

-  aty  . 

State  . 

(  )  Check  here  if  Supervisor,  Director  or 
Instructor. 
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Minister  (at  baptism  of  baby)  ;  “His 
name,  please.” 

Mother:  "Randolph  Morgan  Montgom¬ 
ery  Alfred  Christopher  McOoof.” 

Minister  (to  assistant)  :  "A  little  more 
water.” 


“Margaret,  I’m  surprised  at  your  put¬ 
ting  out  your  tongue  at  people.” 

“It's  ail  right,  ma,  it  was  Just  the  doc¬ 
tor  going  past.” 


Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  the  wall 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall 
All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s 
men 

Came  riding  by  on  side  saddles — the  sis¬ 
sies. 


Daughter:  The  man  I  marry  must  be 
square,  upright,  and  grand. 

Father:  You  don’t  want  a  man,  you 
want  a  piano. 


#  TIm  plaatura  of  I'lstaninq  to  music  is  not  to  bo  comporod  with  the  thrill  of  making 
it.  Now  worlds  of  boouty,  music,  and  romanca  ara  yours  whan  you  loam  to  play  a 
Soprani. 

No  othar  instrumant  can  bring  you  so  much  musical  satisfaction  as  this  Soprani 
accordion — a  full  band  or  orchastra  in  itsalf  that  you  loam  to  play  quickly,  taka 
with  you  wharavar  you  go,  and  play  grand  music  whanavar  you  wish.  Tha  glory  is 
all  yours,  bacausa  it  is  a  complata  instrumant  'm  itsalf. 

It's  raal  fun  from  tha  start,  so  don't  dalay.  Mail  coupon  for  baautrfully  illus* 
tratad  litaratura  on  this  thrilling  instrumant  from  Italy.  No  obligation.  Easy  tarms. 
Sand  coupon  now. 

SOPRANI/  INC*  *30  S.  WabMhA*^  CMci«o.  ML 


Give  a  woman  driver  one-half  the  road. 
It  is  usually  wise  to  take  the  ditch  until 
she  decides  which  half  she  wants. 


“Tour  wife  needs  a  change,”  said  the 
doctor.  “Salt  air  will  cure  her.” 

The  next  time  the  doctor  called  he 
found  Angus  McAngus  sitting  by  the  bed¬ 
side  fanning  his  wife  with  a  salt  herring. 


SOPtANI,  INC. 

Dap*,  m.—o  «.  Wisna  A**.,  riilsag*.  PL 

Without  obligating  mo  in  any  way  plaasa  sand  ma 
catalog  and  information  about  tha  Soprani  Accordion. 


’Your  car  is  at  the  door.” 

’I  know ;  I  hear  it  knocking. 


Two  countrymen  in  Illinois  were  com¬ 
paring  notes  of  their  first  and  only  visit 
to  Chicago.  The  first  man  had  been  there 
twenty  years  before,  and  said  he  only 
stayed  one  night,  for  he  couldn’t  sleep  a 
wink.  The  gas  was  burning  right  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  couldn’t  put  it  out,  for 
there  was  a  notice  hung  right  by  the 
burner,  “Don’t  blow  out  the  gas.” 

The  other  man  said  he  was  there  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  and  had  Just  the 
same  trouble.  The  light  was  burning  all 
night  long,  and  he  couldn’t  blow  it  out, 
“because  they’d  put  the  old  thing  in  a 
bottle.” 


Addross. 

aty.... 


Judge — You  are  charged  with  break¬ 
ing  in  a  furniture  store.  What  all  did 
you  take? 

Prisoner — I  only  took  a  table  for  my 
wife  and  I  had  to  exchange  it  twice. 


When  the  burglar  reached  the  sixth 
fioor  he  stopped  and  peeped  through  the 
window. 

Inside  a  tiny  baby  lay  in  a  cradle,  suck¬ 
ing  at  hU  bottle.  The  burglar  tapped  on 
the  window. 

“Come  and  open  for  your  nice  uncle,” 
he  said. 

The  baby  took  the  bottle  from  its 
mouth. 

“Don’t  talk  like  a  fool,”  came  the  an¬ 
swer.  ”1  can’t  walk  yet.” 


OFFICIAL  MEDALS 


Correspond  with  us  regarding  the  purchase  of 
medals  for  your  WINNING  BAND  MEMBERS. 


15  John  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Its  N.  Webeth  Avenue 
Ch'icego,  IHinoit 


“Why  are  you  running  a  steam  roller 
over  your  field?" 

“I’m  going  to  raise  mashed  potatoes.” 
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Cl  A  hi  NET/ 


(Includiog  Case) 


V  Built  by  Evuitu  A  Schauthr 
of  thm  $amo  talsctad  wood*  and 
motoriaUi  by  thm  samm  ingmniut 
hand*;  in  thm  samm  factory  that 


has  mod*  thm  namm  Buffmt  a  clar~ 


inmt  tradition,  this  mxtraordiuary 


buffmt  Modml  is  prkmd  at  only 


$100,  including  casm.  Wm  want  to 


ghfm  you  thm  wholm  illustratmd 


story.  It  COMM  In  a  bmautiful 


brochuro,  from  on  rmqumst.  5mm 


your  local  music  dmalmr  or  mall  a 


postal  today  for  thm  complrntm 


story  of  this  amaxing  nmw  Buffmf- 


built  clarinmt. 


Information,  today. 


Addrmss  Dmpt.  543. 
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REVIEWING  THE  LATEST  MUSIC 

By  FORREST  L  BUCHTEL 

Oiractor  of  Band,  Orchattra  and  CkorM,  Amundtan  High  School,  Chicago; 
Staff  Instructor  at  tha  VandarCook  School  ^  Music 


Those  of  you  who  have  used  Volume 
One  of  the  Elducational  Orchestra  Album 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  Volume  Two  Is 
now  available.  Classic  and  modern 
compositions  are  included  in  the  contents, 
and  among  the  titles  are  some  Bach 
chorales,  Walter’s  Prise  Song  "Proces¬ 

sional  March"  by  Batiste,  "Blue  Danube 
Walts,"  “Roll-Off  March"  by  Brockton, 
"The  Oracle  Overture”  by  Taylor,  and 
many  others  (twenty  in  all).  Elditors  are 
Lindsay  and  Spangler,  and  arrangers  are 
Charles  J.  Roberts  and  Louis  Victor  Saar. 
•  •  • 

Have  we  mentioned  the  Miniature  Con¬ 
cert  Repertoire  for  Tuba  by  William  Bell? 
Three  numbers  in  this  series  (all  easy) 
are  “Low  Down  Bass,”  “Gavotte,”  and 

“Jig  Elephantine.”  I'm  sure  we  must 
have  told  you  about  his  medley  of  sea 
songs  called  “Nautical  John.” 

•  •  • 

Many  of  you  are  using  and  have  liked 
the  Rubank  Program  Classics,  Volume 
One,  for  band.  You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Volume  Two  is  about  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  Contents  will  be  Mmilar  to 
those  of  the  first  book  and  will  again 
contain  program  notes  by  Harold  Bach¬ 
man,  and  as  before  each  number  will  be 
available  separately  as  well  as  in  book 
form. 


Something  very  easy  and  still  inter¬ 
esting  and  tuneful  is  a  selection,  “Para¬ 
dise  Isle,”  by  Delamater.  Just  a  little 
harder  is  an  overture,  “Southern  Cross,” 
by  Yoder.  You  and  your  players  will 
enjoy  both  of  these  numbers  very  much, 
as  well  as  two  easy  marches  by  Bell 
entitled  “Intrepid  Leader”  and  “Eupho- 
nia.”  All  four  of  these  numbers  were 
used  for  sight-reading  in  the  Illinois  state 
high  school  band  contest. 

A  very  interesting  program  number  for 
your  band  is  one  called  “Sorrows  in  Mel¬ 
ody.”  It  has  been  published  for  some  time 
but  has  never  had  much  distribution  until 
recently.  It  is  rather  different  in  con¬ 
tent  and  well  arranged. 

Some  new  marches  by  J.  Olivadoti  in¬ 
clude  “Air  Waves,”  “Spirit  of  Our  Navy,” 
"Wings  of  Victory,”  and  “March  of 
Youth.” 

Two  fairly  easy  overtures  for  band  are 
“Alhambra  Pestlval”  and  "With  Helmet 
and  Sword.”  Neither  makes  any  unusual 
demands  upon  the  players,  although  the 
second  includes  a  comet  solo  and  clarinet 
cadensa. 

“Triumph  of  Alexander”  by  J.  J.  Rich¬ 
ards  is  a  little  harder  descriptive  over¬ 
ture  depicting  the  brilliant  deeds  of  the 
Macedonian  King.  It  contains  a  variety 
of  styles  and  has  included  with  it  some 
program  notes  which  give  qjeciflc  direc¬ 
tions  about  the  interpretation  of  the  num¬ 
ber. 

Another  overture  which  is  not  too  hard 
is  called  “Three  Days”  by  Adolph  Liotter. 
And,  of  course,  we  know  what  a  DeLuca 
march  is  like.  “Tenth  Olympiad”  Is  in 
6/8,  and  is  said  to  be  the  last  from  the 
pen  of  this  great  musician. 

"My  Hero,”  concert  march,  by  Harry 
Alford,  based  on  the  song  from  “Chocolate 
Soldier”  is  now  available  to  the  public. 
This  brilliant  and  flashy  paraphrase  was 
formerly  available  only  in  manuscript  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 


•  Something  very  different  than  you  are 
used  to  is  “Weird  Etudes”  by  David 
Qoraston.  They  are  futuristic  and  atonal 
studies  for  technic,  reading,  and  intona- 

t  i  o  n,  and  the  _ 

same  book  can  be 
used  for  saxo- 
phone,  ciarinet. 
violin,  flute,  or 
oboe. 

Some  woodwind 
quintets,  which 
you  may  not  have 
chanced  to  peruse, 
are  found  in  the 
series  of  Frankiin 
Instrumental  En¬ 
sembles.  Among 
the  late  numbers  .  . 

in  this  edition  are 

“Erotikon”  and  “Dance  of  the  Elves”  by 
Grieg;  “June”  (Barcarolle)  by  Tschai- 
kowsky ;  “Glgue”  by  Godard ;  “Gavotte” 
from  Mignon  by  Thomas ;  “Chaconne”  by 
Durand ;  and  “Song  Without  Words"  by 
Tschaikowsky.  All  are  transcribed  by 
George  J.  Trinkaus. 


Two  volumes  of  American  Band  Book 
are  now  off  the  press.  Both  contain 
miscellaneous  program  material.  Volume 
One  being  of  easy  grade,  and  Volume 
Two  a  little  more  difficult.  Eight  of  the 
fourteen  numbers  in  each  book  are 
marches. 

Other  titles  in  the  first  book  are :  “Hay¬ 
wire”  fox  trot,  “Beauties  of  Erin”  selec¬ 
tion,  “Southern  Elchoes”  fox  trot,  “When 
Lights  Are  Low”  waits,  “The  Lost 
Chord,”  and  “The  Black  Prince”  overture. 
Other  titles  in  the  second  book  are:  “Go¬ 
ing  to  Town”  fox  trot,  "Alumni  Selec¬ 
tion,”  “Overture  Militaire”  by  Chabrler, 
“Parson  Steamboat”  trick  dance,  “Valse 
Moderne,”  and  “Clownin’  Capers”  char¬ 
acteristic  dance. 

•  •  • 

1 

The  “Goldman  March  Album”  for  piano 
contains  fifteen  of  the  most  popular  Gold¬ 
man  marches  arranged  as  piano  solos 
with  vocal  refraina  This  book  should 
prove  very  useful  in  school  music  work, 
as  well  as  for  general  use.  And  for  band 
Mr.  (Joldman  contributes  a  new  grand 
march  entitled  "America,”  introducing  our 
national  hymn. 

In  this  connection  may  we  mention  a 
first-rate  arrangement  made  especially  for 
the  Goldman  band?  The  number  is 
“Finale”  from  “New  World  Symphony” 
by  Dvorak  and  the  arranger  is  Erik  W. 
G.  Leidsen. 


For  violin  we  notice  a  suite  in  double 
stops,  using  first  position  only.  Each 
piece  is  published  separately  and  with 
piano  accompaniment  Titles  are  “The 
Waltxes,”  "Reverie,”  and  “Barn  Dance.” 

And  for  Spanish  guitar,  plectrum  style, 
there  is  a  new  study-book  by  Volpe  and 
Victor.  Its  title  is  a  Modem  Guitarist’s 
Handbook  on  runs.  modsUations,  and  fill- 
ins.  This  book  should  be  of  interest  to 
harmony  students  and  arrangers  as  well 
as  to  players  on  the  guitar. 

New  solo  arrangements  for  the  guitar 
by  these  same  two  writers  include  “Llebe- 
straum,”  “11  Risvegllo  (Awakening)”  by 
Volpe,  and  “Fantasy  in  A  Minor”  by 
Volpe. 


} 
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Artist  Excl 


usive 


<*i.KNN  COOKt 


Makers  of  GOOD  B\M)  INSTRUMENTS  srnce 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Dazzle  Your 
Public 
with  Your 
Trombone 


Glenn  Cook,  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Sjfmphony  Orchestra 
— rated  by  Conductor 
Eugene  Omtandy  as  one  of 
the  world's  truly  great 
Tuba  artists. 

For  many  years  a  100% 
York  fan  —  but  let  him  tell 
you  in  his  own  words: 


{Continued  from  page  S3) 

and  play  more  than  one  or  two  clefs, 
or  he  is  up  against  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap.  The  first  reason  is  that  many 
of  the  better  arrangements  contain 
first  and  second  trombones  in  tenor 
clef,  with  the  foreign  classics  having 
trombones  in  tenor  and  alto  as  well 
as  bass  clef.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  student  of  the  trombone  to 
master  the  clefs  given  in  connection 
with  this  lesson. 

The  theater  musician  is  often  called 
on  to  make  extremely  difficult  trans¬ 
positions.  Being  able  to  do  this 
raises  the  player’s  stock  in  trade  and 
increases  bis  chances  of  landing  a 
more  lucrative  position. 

I  submit  the  seven  clefs  which  are 
valuable  in  making  transpositions, 
also  a  one-octave  scale  for  each  clef 
with  the  letter  name  and  positions 
for  each.  Study  each  clef  carefully, 
learn  the  required  positions.  Observe 
the  difference  between  each  clef,  also 
note  that  C  in  the  treble  differs  in 
regard  to  the  position  as  given  for  all 
other  clefs. 

A  great  deal  can  be  learned  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  simple  melody  and  transposing 
it  on  paper  into  the  various  clefs 
given  in  the  chart. 

In  the  early  history  of  music  writ¬ 
ing  every  clef  was  originally  a  letter 
and  was  movable,  meaning  that  the 
clef  position  designated  a  note  from 
which  all  other  notes  were  to  be 
counted. 

The  bass  clef  is  still  found  in  some 
old  foreign  publications  placed  on 
the  third  line  instead  of  the  fourth. 
This  is  called  the  baritone  clef  and 
signifies  that  F  is  found  on  the  third 
line;  therefore,  C  is  first  space. 

The  soprano  clef  is  the  least  used, 
except  in  some  advanced  soprano  ex¬ 
ercises  and  songs.  The  alto  clef  is 
the  most  used  in  the  study  of  solfeg¬ 
gio,  viola,  and  trombone  E|>.  The 
tenor  clef  is  found  in  solfeggio  stud¬ 
ies  and  trombone. 

The  exercise  given  in  connection 
with  the  table  of  clefs  will  illustrate 
the  point  or  manner  in  which  clef 
changes  appear  in  the  symphonic  and 
operatic  score.  The  change  of  clefs 
does  not  alter  the  key  signature  or 
change  any  accidentals. 

It  will  seem  confusing  at  first,  but 
with  practice  and  study  the  trombon¬ 
ist  should  show  marked  improvement 
in  a  very  short  time. 


**  My  Ynrh  Bmtt  hmt  knon 
m  Mthful  onrnmni  ...  /Vo 
othor  Bmet  gtnoo  mo  thm 
mt aurmnem  of  portmet 
eoHtrol  mndtHutity  of 
piteh  plat  mccuraey  of 
inlonmtioit,"  GLENN  COOKE 


Bass  players,  as  well  as 
other  brass  performers  who 
are  exacting  in  the  details 
of  fine  performance  should 
write  for  the  new  York 
Catalog  and  literature. 


Better  Tone,  Increased  Volume  with 


A  M£Al  AMmucM/tm 

The  crescent-edae  cutting  oi  thie  reed  pre- 
Twits  binding  by  the  ligature,  releaeing 
vibration  for  better  tone  and  increased 
volume.  Swelling  is  also  token 
up  by  this  exclusive  Prescott  cut¬ 
ting,  preventiiM  damage  to  the 
mouthpiece.  This  reed  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  improve  your  playing.  ^ 

Ask  your  de^er  tor  Pres- 
cott  reeds,  made  in  Amer- 
ica,  from  the  finest  se- 
lected  cane.  Cut  reed 
expense,  and  play  better 
with  Kres-Kuts.  Graded  in 

Prescott's  Reed 
Mcmuiacturing  Co. 


SAXOPHONE  / 
IMI  CLARINET  PLAYERS.' 

Tone  i«  your  greatent  anamt 

Pred.ee  the  fi.est  with  The  New 
Black  Diamond  Cut  Vibrator  Weeds 

a  Streneth  in  accordance  with  each 
Players’  Lips. 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 

Ask  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

H. CHIRON  CO.  lac.,  233  W.42iW  SUN.Y.C. 


inno"  in  time  for  summer,  paredes. 
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SCHOOL  •DANCE  •BANDS 


•  Spring  time  is  dance  time.  Happy 
pre-graduation  days  iong  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Junior-senior  balls  that  are  the 
culmination  of  three  or  four  glorious 
years  at  schooi.  And,  oh  how  much 
nicer  it  is  to  have  an  orchestra  that  is 
really  good  for  the  big  affairs! 

“Alums”  returning  for  these  dances  re¬ 
member  the  days  when,  as  members  of 
the  committee,  they  spent  many  hours 
“dickering"  with  professional  orchestras 
In  a  futile  attempt  to  bring  them  within 
their  meager  budget,  and  usually  ended 
up  by  hiring  a  drummer,  a  pianist,  and 


according  to  Uoyd  Miles,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Holland,  Michigan,  dance 
band.  LJoyd  tells  us  that  this  band  has  a 
particularly  flne  sax  section,  and  the  bari¬ 
tones  and  brasses  are  also  good.  The 
drummer  is  quite  talented,  too.  He  doubles 
on  the  marlmbaphone.  The  name  of  the 
band  is  “The  Collegians.” 

Don’t  forget  to  send  pictures  of  your 
dance  band,  and  plenty  of  news  of  your 
activities,  too.  There  is  still  a  June  issue 
coming,  you  know,  and  we’d  like  to  have 
pages  of  dance  band  pictures.  Send  them 
in  before  May  27tb. 


Here  ere  ’The  Colleqieni"  of  Hollend,  Michigan.  They're  kept  quite  busy  supply¬ 
ing  dance  music  for  the  "Hollanders,"  and  this  is  the  season  when  dance  bands 
are  at  their  busiest. 


a  trumpeter,  all  of  whom  played  by 
"ear."  More  often  than  not  the  dance 
was  a  complete  failure. 

But  not  so  this  spring,  with  the  school, 
dance  bands  on  the  scene.  ’There  is  music 
in  the  air.  When  the  couples  glide  out 
on  the  floor,  they  know  that  the  drum 
won’t  be  hammered  so  hard  that  the 
piano  will  be  merged  into  oblivion  or  that 
the  trumpet  won’t  blast  forth  harsh  notes 
that  will  echo  and  re-echo  in  the  hall. 


Is  Your  Hot  on  Straight? 


(Continued  from  page  8S) 


Magnolia,  Arkansas 

TToJter  Whitlow,  News  Reporter 
’The  music  department  of  Magnolia,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  high  school  is  under  the  direction 
of  J.  E.  Justiss  this  year.  Mr.  Justiss  was 
formerly  with  the  Harrison,  Arkansas, 
band.  When  school  opened  this  year,  there 
were  only  thirteen  members  in  the  Magnolia 
band.  Mr.  Justiss  got  busy,  and  now  the 
school  boasts  a  thirty-three  piece  first 
band  and  a  second  band  to  back  it  up. 
Ten  members  of  the  first  band  are  “beau¬ 
tiful  maidens”  (to  quote  our  reporter). 
LAst  year  the  school  band  won  the  March¬ 
ing  championship  for  Class  C  bands,  and 
it’s  looking  forward  to  an  even  more  pros¬ 
perous  contest  season  this  spring. 


type  of  cap  on  like  this  is  to  place  the 
front  on  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  the 
ground  and  the  bill  is  well  down — ^then 
press  down  on  the  back  of  the  cap  till 
the  brim  is  parallel  to  the  ground. 

If  your  band  members  have  never  worn 
their  caps  this  way  they  probably  will 
not  like  it,  and  they  will  want  to  wear 
it  the  same  old  way.  But  make  them 
wear  it  right  a  few  times  and  they  will 
soon  feel  out  of  place  if  they  don’t  wear 
it  correctly. 

I  don’t  know  how  many  directors  have 
told  their  band  members  how  to  wear 
their  caps,  but  I  know  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  was  never  told  how  to 
wear  my  cap,  and  from  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  I  don't  believe  very  many  bands 
have  been  told.  If  you’re  a  director  think 
this  over. 


"The  Collegians" 

The  school  dance  bands  have  been  di¬ 
rected  by  men  who  know  and  appreciate 
the  finest  in  music,  and  therefore,  dancing 
to  these  bands  is  a  real  pleasure. 

It  is  fun  playing  in  these  bands,  too. 


A  uniform  way  of  wearing  a  band  cap 
can  make  old  uniforms  look  snappy,  or 
it  can  take  away  the  neat  appearance  of 
a  new  set  of  uniforms.  Your  band  wear¬ 
ing  their  caps  alike  might  win  a  march¬ 
ing  contest  for  you  some  day.  Just  re¬ 
member  that  the  cap  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  uniform  as  anything  else ;  and  for 
a  band  to  wear  its  uniforms  as  uniforms 
they  should  all  wear  their  caps  in  a  uni¬ 
form  manner. 


THE  OFFICML  TEXT  INTEXM  tCHOOU 


Are  you  starting 
a  beginners  class 
or  will  your  bcind 
continue  its  stud¬ 
ies  through  the 
summer  months? 
Then  fill  in  and 
mail  the  blank. 


DO  IT  TODAY! 


Victor  Publishing  Co^  Inc^ 
324-326  Sycamore  Street, 
Abilene,  Texas. 

Gentlemen: 


I  am  greatly  interested  in 
your  sending  me  at  once,  with¬ 
out  any.  obligation  on  my  part, 
full  information  about  your 
special  plan  for  summer  work 
for  my  group.  Please  send 
complete  details  together  with 


material  for  examination, 
which  I  may  return  if  I  do  not 
care  to  keep  it. 


Street  Address 


I  have  a 

Beginning  Band  □  Orchestra  □ 

1  Year  Band  □  Orchestra  □ 

Advanced  Band  G  Orchestra  □ 


ADVICE  TO  ACCORDIONISTS 
and  Magnanie  PHOTO-CHART 


INSIST  ON  • 


S^ofp  /ntporfefs 

HON  I  IMPORT  CO 

610  STAT*  ST. 
MADISON.  WISCONSIN 


The  School  Beuid's 
Family  Tree 


A  Beautiful 

NEW  HOME 


irom  p*tt  11) 


French  commiaaion.  In  Encland,  the 
eatabliahment  of  Kneller  Hall,  an  In- 
atitutlon  for  the  training  of  army  band* 
maatera,  in  1857,  alao  did  much  toward 
the  improvement  of  military  muaic. 
Yet  none  of  theae  attempta  to  reform 
the  band  equaled,  in  broadneaa  of  acope 
and  thoroug'hneaa  of  method,  the  re- 
aearchea  carried  on  in  France. 

It  will  be  aeen,  therefore,  that  the 
band  owea  Ita  origin  and,  in  larse  part, 
ita  preaent  perfection,  to  the  military 
arm  of  the  nationa  in  which  it  devel¬ 
oped.  (It  muat  not  be  forsotten,  of 
courae,  that  not  only  the  army,  but 
alao  the  navy  haa  aponaored  banda,  one 
beinff  maintained  on  every  flasahlp.) 
Yet  the  band  did  not  remain  within 
military  conflnea.  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  for  example,  band  development  haa 
been  carried  on  by  many  other  orsani- 
xationa  Within  the  laat  half  century 
there  have  been  many  rreat  profea- 
aional  banda,  which  have  contributed 
not  a  little  toward  the  appreciation  and 
Improvement  of  band  muaic.  The 
Patrick  Gilmore  band,  of  about  fifty 
yeara  a^o,  did  much  in  thia  reapect. 
Forty  yeara  aco,  the  T.  P.  Brooka  band 
of  Chicaso,  Illinoia,  enjoyed  great  pop¬ 
ularity.  The  Weber  band  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  another  great  band,  waa  widely 
known  about  thirty  yeara  ago.  And, 
of  courae,  all  of  ua  remember  the  great 
Souaa  band,  which  waa  at  ita  peak 
about  twenty  yeara  ago.  John  Philip 
Souaa,  ita  brilliant  director,  not  only 
did  much  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  band  and  ita  inatrumenta,  being 
known  eapecially  for  the  introduction 
of  the  aouaaphone,  but  alao  compoaed 
aome  of  the  beat  band  muaic  ever 
written. 

While  theae  organiaationa  were 
creating  a  genuine  appreciation  for 
band  music,  other  groups  began  to 
form  bands.  Various  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  organised  bands,  notably  the 
newspapers.  Press  bands,  made  up  of 
newsboys,  began  to  appear  in  every 
large  city.  Then  the  schools  took  up 
the  challenge,  until  at  the  present  time 
no  well-equipped  school  is  complete 
without  its  band.  As  a  final  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  band  was 
no  longer  associated  with  military  life, 
band  music  itself  no  longer  remained 
exclusively  martial,  but  became  wider 
and  wider  in  its  scope,  and  began  to 
include  compositions  of  every  variety. 
Band  transcriptions  of  classical  music 
are  very  popular  at  the  present  day, 
and  form  part  of  the  repertoire  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  band. 

If  band  music  today  has  become  more 
varied  in  its  nature,  it  has  likewise  be¬ 
come  more  universal  in  its  influence. 
Band  music  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
parades,  wars  and  political  rallies;  it 
may  be  heard  at  any  time  in  any  home 
equipped  with  a  radio.  Elvery  school 
child  can  learn  to  play  in  a  band.  Band 
instruction  is  now  available  to  all. 

While  we  are  appreciating  these 
benefits,  however,  and  while  we  are 
admiring  the  perfection  of  our  bands 
and  band  instruments  today,  let  us  not 
forget  those  who,  without  our  modern 
resources  and  advantages,  brought  the 
band  and  its  instruments  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  high  efficiency.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where,  we  owe  to  the  past  more  than 
we  ever  can  repay. 


LYONS' 

RENTAL  PLAN 


GGAK  SCEOaCUSS 
W 

COURSE 


On  the  third  flexor,  direcrtly 
across  the  street  from  our 
original  address,  you'll  find 
the  new  Lyons  Store  cxxni- 
pying  over  4  times  our  for¬ 
mer  space,  one  of  the  finest 
music  stores  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Write  Texiay 

for  complete  details  of  the 
Lyons’  Rental  Plan. 


SCUmL  BANDS 


Co 


'rite  Today  for  Literature 


Charles  Magnante,  the 
famous  radio  accoidion- 
ist,  reveals  secrets  of 
successful  accordion  playing. 

Explained  in  detail,  with  spe- 

dal  photo-chart  of  large,  clear 

pictures.  Include  your  name, 

address  and  make  of  accordion  you  iday. 


something  llew 
for  Solo  or 
Duet  Playing — 


TEN 

FAMOUS  SOLOS 


Arranged  for 

CI.ABTWET 

CORNET  or  TRUMPET 
ALTO  SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE  or  BARITONE 

with 

AD  UBITUM  DOST  PARTS  and 
PIAMO  ACCOMPAimCENT 
By  Hngh  Garden 

‘““•A  welcome  collection  for  the  lnatru-““ 
mental  ooloist.  Just  look  id  the  oon- 
tentst — Mightp  Latf  a  Rote — Nevin, 

By  the  Waters  of  Jffonefonka— UMr- 
ance,  Reeeuional — De  Koven,  /  Love 
Li/e— kfana-Zuoca,  The  Oypn  TraQ 
— Galloway,  I  Heard  the  Voiee  of 
Jetut  Say— EatUbun,  My  Heart  Is  a 
floven— Steinel.  The  Oreen  Cathedral 
—Hahn.  I  Shall  Hot  Bate  Again  ThU 
Way— EAiwer,  and  Awakening— Ba- 
gelmann.  ^lendld  melodies  and  all 
well  arranged  without  presenting  any 
technical  difiknities. 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  SO  CENTS  EACH 
— B  Bst  CUriDM  Sols,  B  fist  Clariast  DeM  Part. 
B  Sat  esmst  ar  Tranpat  Bate.  B  Bat  Car.  ar  Ttaai. 
Dnat  Part,  B  Bat  Alio  Barosliaei  Bala.  B  Bat  Alta 
Bax.  Dnat  Part.  TroeiboiM  ar  Barltana  Bata  (BaH 
Oaf).  TTaii.  ar  Bar.  Daat  Part  (Baa#  CM). 

Piaaa  Aat.^HJSODORE  pRESSEB  (^O. 
Priaa,  BBt.  -L  1712  CNEBTMUT  ST«  PHILA..  PA. 


Tka  STUDIES  (.TS)  for  Sax..  Clar..  TMa. 

mnwat.  Moders  iwlns  lUidiat  for  pro- 
D||^  taaataeal  tachalqm  and  atria.  MPBOVIS- 
DfO  smPlSFliD  (ll.M)  far  ALL  Inatni- 
f  nanu.  Tba  hat  plarlss  at  Taasardaes. 

LltlM  Paraetl.  ate.,  axplalnod  and  lllaitratad.  IS 
.  eoswlau  hot  ebocnaaa.  MUSIC  COUNTINO 

ads  BIMPUPIKD  (.T5>.  ExpUtni  alshUu.  an- 
eapsttae,  ata.  Blidawa^r  Charatta.  Bolfa. 
Blarar.  ale.  WEIBD  ETUDES  (.S5)  far  tax.,  alar., 
Bnta.  PstorMle  tUidlaa  In  raadlnt.  eaneantraUee. 

B.  COmMRTOll,  WW-HSth  St..  Jaawtta.  RT.C 


PUete  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  mntwering  edvertiiemenit  in  thU  magasine. 


NEW  MUSIC 

for  Fhrte,  Oboe,  Horn,  and  Bassoon 


FLUTE  AND  riANO 

CoMTta  No.  1  (O  Ihior).  Op.  SIS,  lfoM..|IJ« 
COBCorto  No.  X  (D  Ifojot),  Op.  S14,  Ifoun..  IJO 
Bluo  I>omibo  WklU.  IHrtusi-Arr.  H.  Bottonoy  .M 

Noctono  rraa  Drooai  of  Loto,  F.  Unt . 7S 

Behonloo.  Op.  55  (No.  4),  J.  AadcrMo . 71 

Uoop  BtT«,  Old  Negro  llol^ . I  ^ 

SliTtr  Ttooodi  Aaong  Um  O^,  Duki  ) . * 

Scbofio  fm  A  Mldiufflowr  Nlcbt'i  Droooi. 

Mondoliiehp  Ttoni.  by  Alteo . .  IJS 

Hyau  to  tbo  Bun  fnaa  "La  Coq  D'or" 

R.  Koriokou,  Air.  H.  Battoooy . 75 

BonaU  No.  1.  Hutdol .  1.56 

Adagio  froa  Booata  Patbatlqua,  Op.  IS, 

Baathoran  . 15 

OBOE  AND  PIANO 

Two  Boaatai  (N«.  1  and  S),  Handel .  1.55 

OrlooUU  Op.  55.  Na  5.  C.  Oil . 55 

Barenada,  J.  Haydn . 55 

Ujrau  to  tbo  Bun  from  "La  Ooq  D’or" 

X.  Konakow,  Arr.  H.  Battoooy . 75 

BABMON  AND  PIANO 

Ueberalno.  L.  Abblata . 55 

Ballada,  Op.  M,  J.  llouqua .  1.55 

BoraHo,  X.  Janaaort . 55 

Caprtele,  Op.  14.  7.  Waiaianbom .  1.55 

BllTtr  nuraadt  Aatoog  tbo  Oold,  Danki  „ 

Map  Blrar.  Old  Negro  Melody .  . 

Adalalda,  Op.  45,  Baottwren .  J5 

FOUB  HORNB  IN  F 

1151-5  Quartotto — (Braolng  Balls,  Marry 
Maidens,  Bsradlsb  Danes  Erika  WalU) — 

A.  Davit  .  1.25 

5155-5  Quartatto— (Hunting  Placa,  Oriental. 

The  Jaatar) — A.  Doadt  .  1.15 

5TT5-t  Dor  Frayaehuta  (Fantasia) 

Too  Weber  .  1.55 

Send  for  complete  catalog  and  sample  parts 
of  woodtoind  mnsic. 


** . looiMsrfpr  tbia 

Holtost  tha  Mstaat 
ot  alt  isuteuanaeUa/' 
lUlph  Oatiam. 


By  Theodora  Troendle 


Ralph  k.  ostrom,  comet 

soloiit  U,  S.  Army  Band, 
Waah,,  D.  C.,  haa  used  Ht^on  cor- 
neta  aince  1921.  Hia  aoloa  are  a 
ddight  to  hia  liatenera  everywhere. 
Tone  in  on  the  neset  Army  Band 
broadcaat  and  enjoy  a  food  concert. 

/"XKCHaaTRA  men  too,  Bud  tbo  now  Kcao* 
V.'  Tooe  ooraet  woodarftil  for  thair 
Tha  new  bdl  with  Ita  aupar  amaitiop  tampar 
and  imhiifTiad  akcidlance  at  cosiatnictioB, 
malraa  poaaibla  thia  naw  orchaatral  vnioa. 

%mm  Ywwr  Daalwr 

If  ha  caaiiot  aapplp 
XroBjriOMHUhoaa  writa 

Aak  for  cataloe 
and  trial  oHiar. 
^  Aak  for  foot 

OT^IIFF 


•  WE  HAVE  WRITTEN  now  at 
length  on  aolo  playing,  on  effective 
performances  and  programs,  on  the 
paramount  importance  of  projecting 
personality  and  charm  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  offering.  And  now  an  all  im¬ 
portant  question  intrudes  itself — Why 
solo  playing  at  all,  except  for  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  gifted? 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  mech¬ 
anized  perfection.  The  inadequate 
strumming  and  imperfect  renditions 
of  another  generation  are  no  longer 
tolerated,  even  with  comparative  be¬ 
ginners.  Our  grandmothers,  as  girls, 
may  have  delighted  an  evening's  com¬ 
pany  with  a  horrible  rendition  of  “Sil¬ 
very  Waves”  or  a  “Malden’s  Prayer,” 
but  ludicrous  as  their  rendition  may 
have  been,  there  was  a  simple  spon- 
taniety  and  sincerity  impossible  to 
duplicate  in  these  days  of  radio  and 
sophistication. 

We,  in  America,  lose  sight  of  the 
principal  significance  of  the  value 
and  study  of  art.  Our  years  of 
“rugged  individualism”  have  perhaps 
unconsciously  and  inadvertently  made 
us  a  race  of  exhibitionists  who  dearly 
love  to  “show  off,”  and,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  aptitude  is  not  capable  of  any 
startling  development  along  this  line, 
except  after  years  of  excellent  and 
patient  training,  the  whole  endeavor 
is  dropped  as  “waste  of  time  and 
money.”  Unfortunately,  that  is  why, 
despite  Increasing  leisure,  fine  native 
sense  of  rhythm,  keen  ears  as  to 
pitch,  and  natural  quickness  of  per¬ 
ceptions,  we  remain  so  musically  il¬ 
literate. 

One  of  the  many  answers  to  this 
problem  is  ensemble  playing — bands, 
orchestras,  quartets,  duets,  etc.  Most 
people  have  lost  sight  of  the  art  of 
making  music  for  the  love  of  doing 
it,  and  until  one  can  help  “make 
music,”  it  is  difficult  to  learn  to 
“hear”  music.  Without  hearing,  en¬ 
joyment  is  impossible. 

It  takes  considerable  experience  in 
ensemble  playing  to  hear  a  piece 
as  a  whole.  At  first,  the  individuxd 
performer  is  concerned  primarily 
with  his  own  little  part.  With  prac¬ 
tice  comes  surety  and  confidence,  and 


Dalbey*§  Omaha  Special 


All  brsM  players  prefer  h. 
There  is  no  subatitate  for  qual¬ 
ity.  At  all  music  stores. 

Band  Leaders: — Send  for  our 
new  44  page  catalog  with  sam¬ 
ple  parts  free. 

W.  R.  Mqr  MKk  Cl.,  Onh^  IMr. 


By  Stanialao  Gallo 


SQUIER  STRINGS 

Tha  World't  Finast 

mUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRIROS 
ALL  AMERICAR  STRIROS 
TOMKAT  VIOLIM  SETS 


"A  masterly  treatise — ranks 
witk^  Rimsky>Korsakov*s 
Principles  of  Orchestration” 

VoL  X:  Complete  treatise  oo  band  in- 
stramentatioa,  organization,  notation,  tone 
oolor,  balance,  technique  of  all  instm- 
ments;  illuatrated,  $3.00. 

VoL  n;  100  pages  of  score  examples  $2.00. 

c.  C.  BIRCHARD  A  CO. 

221  Celumbus  Ave.  Besten.  Hass. 


SARRUSAPHONE, 


Westero  State  Baad  Orcbestra  aRd 
Cboral  Ca^i— Gaoiiison,  Colo. 


.  Buffet,  Dew,  case,  Bb 

contra  baas,  aacriflee . $155 

5  Bb  Pedler  Bodim  ebonite  clarinets, 
new,  returned  rentals,  rag.  $54,  apo¬ 
dal  . Its 

4  used  Holton  sHver  trombones,  case, 

. $15  to  $55 

Conn  Flute  C  and  Db  beads,  8tlTM-...|45 
$505  CerrinI,  4-5  reeds,  t  shift  piano 
accordion,  pearl,  used  only  50  days.  .$145 

JUST  RELEASED 

New  ultra  modern  harmony  book  by  B. 
Vanesek,  reconunended  by  Stokowski, 
Spaeth,  Goldmark,  Rapee,  explains  ultra 
modern  chorda,  scales.  Price . $5 

leikoff  Music  Co..  SI 29  W.  North  Ave. 

mineskss.  WIs.  RsIwwms:  1st  WIs.  Nafl  Bask 


A  comp  in  the  heart  of  the  Roekiee 
for  students  of  Jr.  High  and  High  School 
^4w.  Specied  clasaoa  for  College 
Stud  Wits «  Supw  visors  ood  profsssioQoi 
musicians  tmder  direction  of  H.  A 
VonderCook,  Quy  Holmaa,  H.  E.  Nutt, 
Fred  Fink  and  other  outstanding  musi¬ 
cians. 

$17.50  for  students  and  tsachers,  ($2.50 
extra  for  girls  to  stay  at  Chipeta  Hall.) 
Includes  board,  room  and  tuiticn. 

JUNE  m  TO  nniB  $oth 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  attswering  advertisements  ist  this  magaaine. 


rtr CRADDOCK 


then  detachment.  Only  then  does  the 
exhilaration  of  appreciation,  before 
which  all  art  is  mute  and  silent, 
come. 

No  matter  how  limited  one’s  mas¬ 
tery  of  an  instrument  or  of  a  voice, 
there  is  glorious  music  in  which  one 
may  participate.  The  great  compos¬ 
ers  wrote  far  more  proliflcally  for  all 
manner  and  combination  of  voice 
and  instrument  than  they  did  for 
solo. 

Excellent  arrangers  have  been 
working  diligently  at  making  the 
more  difficult  forms,  such  as  the  sym¬ 
phonies  and  operas  available  in  sim¬ 
plified  forms  and  in  a  variety  of  com¬ 
binations.  How  is  it  possible  to  really 
know  music,  if  confined  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  the  slow,  painful,  and  dis¬ 
couraging  medium  of  but  a  single  in¬ 
strument? 

Even  the  unusual  talent  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  music  in  the  broadest 
sense,  or  bis  own  individual  efforts 
will  lose  that  sense  for  form  and  pro¬ 
portion  so  necessary  to  an  artist. 

How  can  students  achieve  this  cul¬ 
ture  and  knowledge  so  essential  to  a 
true  musical  understanding?  It  is 
easy  with  the  high  school  bands  and 
orchestras  becoming  more  and  more 
a  prominent  factor  in  school  life.  If 
the  student  is  a  pianist,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  literature  at  bis  disposal, 
no  matter  how  limited  his  powers. 
The  symphonies  are  arranged  for  four 
hands  and  eight  bands  (two  pianos). 
There  are  many  simplified  arrange¬ 
ments  of  chamber  music,  including 
almost  every  possible  combination, 
not  to  mention  the  vast  wealth  of 
chamber  music  in  its  original  form. 

The  making  of  music,  for  the  sheer 
Joy  of  doing  so,  is  what  we  need  cul¬ 
turally.  As  to  the  Joy  and  true  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  such  an  accomplishment, 
I  need  only  say  that  it  will  prove  a 
Joy  that  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest,  finest,  and  most  ennobling  es¬ 
sence  of  the  human  spirit. 


The  1936  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Fes¬ 
tival  proves  the 
value  of  Smartly 
Styled  Uni¬ 
forms. 


•uthoritatWe  **dkctionar7”of  tbc  ^ 
Standard  Rudiments  ever  published.  Each 
of  the  10  rudiments  is  clearly  illustrated. 
Also  7  Standard  Marrhina  Taps  and  Street 
Beats,  and  the  Standard  Roll-olf.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  drummer's 
library.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  aent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  i>f  price,  SOe.  aM 


misfwli ll<r.  1111-77  I.  tiacsis  tt..  Clilcsts.llL 


Consider  new 
uniforms  Now 
while  prices 
are  stiU  mod¬ 
erate.  Orders 
accepted  now 
for  Fall  De¬ 
livery. 

New  Catalog 
and  Price  List 
upon  request. 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  os  what  yon  have  in 
mind.  We  srilf  deaian  and 
submit  sketches  and  de- 
signs. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dept,  as,  azs  S.  StaU  St. 
Chkago^  niinali 


*‘A  Quality 
Uniform  for 
Every 
Purpose." 


UNIFORMS 

for 

SCHOOL  BANDS 


uaiiorms  wiui  rii, 
Styk  and  Comfort.  Sena 
for  catalog  362S,  sam- 
and  prices.  Most 
Prise  Winning  Banda 
wear  nniforms  made  by 

TbsPETTIBONE  BROS.Mls.Cs. 


FOR 

YOUR 

BAND 


WRITE  FOR 
OUR  FREE 

catalog 


OWN  A  GENUINE 

A,  Goldbeck  [Metal  Ebonite 


GBSAT  impbau  srtlita  slsdly 
psy  QsUbseblnS.M  to  tlSS.SS 
Iw  aia  fsaaas  snitan-nsds  nseth- 
ptsess.  Now  ha  sfftrt  yon  Idtatlcsl 
amllty.  lans  pcopoitlsas.  aans  natal 
sbsolU  natwlal  at  ansataaty  laarar 
srtaaa  nads  paaalhls  by  aaaatlty 
srodsrUoB. 

Csttsu  QaaMi  at  Lsnst  Prkst 

Cboica  at  4  Lsya — X  eloas.  T  na- 
dlan.  I  apaa.  OB  Ooldbaek  Bpselal. 


Kind  Words 


'The  magaaine  is  very  good,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  miss  any  issues. — Sidney 
Havenetetn,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 


DeMoulin  Uniforms  want 
to  Broadway  with  the 
loliat  High  ^hool  Bond. 
For  many  years  we  have 
made  oil  uniforms  and 
equipment  for  this  fa¬ 
mous  organization. 

We  ore  uniforming  musi¬ 
cal  America. 


I  have  appreciated  this  magazine  more 
than  words  can  tell.  I  think  It  is  un¬ 
usually  good  and  inexpensive. — K.  B. 
Ford,  Weethoro,  Mo. 


*fk  ar  Bb  Clartasl....*  AM 
Bb  bsarias  Basapbaas  BSS 
Cb  Alta  Saassbsas. .  7M 
C  MaMy  basapbaas. .  BSS 
Bb  Taear  basapbaas. .  b.bb 
Eb  Barltaaa  baiapbaaa  IBbb 
Bb  Baas  basapbaas...  llAb 

Try  am  of  thaas  Oaldbaeb  naa 

ptsssa  sad  ass  bee  zrsatly  tt 
proraa  tom  sad  playiat  essUUa 
say  laalnmaat  Batlafsatlaa  snarsataad  w  naeay 
raadsd.  Ordar  dlraet  tram  this  sdrarUianaat  ar 

ysar  naala  daslar. 

ARTHUR  GOLDBECK 

DEPT.  tis.  bM  B.  WABABH  AVE..  CHICABO.  I 


LbI  us  Uniform 
YOUB  Bond  Also 


All  the  esseotisils  of  a  splendid  school 
band  and  orchestra  publication  are  to  be 
found  in  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  spirit  It  Is  generating 
and  on  the  high  caliber  of  the  staff  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  edition.— John  F.  Myers, 

State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield,  Penn. 

Flees*  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anrwering  advertiiements  in  this  megaeine. 


1041-1 IM  South  Fourth  St. 


t?R« 


Correcting  the 
Jaw  Position  for 
a  Better 
Embouchure 


LEARN  TO  PLAY  AN 

ACCORDION! 

During  summer 
vacation. 

NO-VttTMtlV* 

kan  MMrklM 


Tbe  trnth,  nothing  hot  the  truth.  Hdp 
yourself  with  the  DERU  REED.  Sp» 
^  eieUy  nude  from 
I  the  hutt  of  south* 
I  R  em  French  cane. 
I  ■  Gives  a  marvelons 

■  tone  lasts 

■  Made  in 
hve  strengths,  soft; 
soft-medium; 
dinm;  medium* 
stiff;  and  stiff. 


An  hour  of  ftith- 
ful  proctlco  ooeb 
day  will  enable 
you  to  play  the 
lion  well  •--- 


_  _  when 

whool  rtarti  tn  the  fall. 
Our  complete  courie  of 
30  proereeilre  leeioni 
take!  you  from  the  elementary  itudy  of  mueic  throufh  to 
the  playing  of  20  complete  loloa.  Tlwee  letioni  are  for 
self  Initrucllon. 

Accordlonleti  are  alwayi  popular! 

Send  for  free  circular!  about 
ACCORDIONS 

ACCORDION  INSTRUCTION 

ACCORDION  NUSIC 

ACCESSORIES 


{Continued  from  page  19) 

ing  of  the  cheeks  puffing;  then  con¬ 
tract  for  the  G  in  the  second  measure. 
This  should  be  done  with  the  mouth¬ 
piece  well  anchored  on  the  lower  lip. 
Be  careful  that  the  lower  jaw  does  not 
move  back  for  low  C.  Keep  the  mouth¬ 
piece  anchored  on  the  lower  lip  for  all 
registers.  Be  sure  the  opening  of  the 
teeth  is  the  same  in  all  registers.  The 
lips  should  always  be  in  action  when 
practicing  or  playing.  Keeping  the 
lip  muscles  in  action  develops  them 
to  a  point  where  they  will  stand  the 
strain  of  pressure. 

Holding  the  lower  jaw  in  a  forward 
position  is  a  great  aid  in  benefiting 
occlusion  and  can  be  practiced  without 
the  instrument.  If  the  student  will 
hold  the  jaw  in  a  forward  position,  for 
example,  going  to  and  from  school  and 
during  the  silent  study  periods,  it  will 
be  surprising  how  the  bite  can  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Through  the  late  Dr.  Richard 
Summa,  noted  orthodontist,  this  prob¬ 
lem  was  presented  to  the  St.  Louis  So¬ 
ciety  of  Orthodontists,  and  received  a 
sympathetic  hearing.  An  article  per¬ 
taining  to  this  subject  was  published 
in  “The  Inteimational  Journal  of 
Orthodontia  Oral  Surgery  and  Radiog¬ 
raphy.” 

Since  that  time,  plaster  of  Paris 
casts  have  been  taken  of  these  "pa¬ 
tients,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  one  phase  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  piaying  a  wind 
instrument  that  has  been  overlooked. 

On  the  left  side  of  these  pictures  is 
a  cast  of  the  jaw  before  playing  cor¬ 
net.  On  the  right,  after  playing  seven¬ 
teen  months. 


46  Qreenwlch  Avmim. 


Try  my  oboe  and  English  Horn  reeds 
made  especially  for  students’  require¬ 
ments. 

Send  for  particulars  and  introductory 
offer. 

ALFRED  A.  WALES 
Successor  to  R.  Shaw 
IIS  Indiana  Ave.  Pravidanca,  R.  1. 
_ PIssia  mmtlon  this  niigsslns. _ 


Five  Weeks  Summer  Session 
lun*  29 — ^July  Slat 
for  Bond,  Orch.,  Choral  directors,  Taach- 
ars.  Supervisors.  Fully  accreditad  courses 
on  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music  de¬ 
grees.  Doily  ensembles,  classes,  etc., 
with  nationally  famous  faculty.  Low 
tuition  and  expenses. 

TWO  WEEKS  CAMP 

August  3-16 

Music  and  recreation  (in  a  beautiful 
camp  near  Chicago  on  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan)  for  Bond,  Orch.,  Choral  stu¬ 
dents  (boys  and  girls)  of  H.  S.  and  }r. 
Hi  ages.  Daily  ensembles,  classes, 
swimming,  etc.  Special  classes  for  di¬ 
rectors,  teachers,  etc.,  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  VanderCook.  E£2.S0  for 
students;  $30  for  teachers,  covers  room, 
meals,  tuition  complete  for  entire  two 
weeks. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES— 
fully  accrsditsd. 

For  detaiia  address  Secretary 
16U  Warren  Blvd..  Chicago 


Marsh  lifhMan  tad  &  Orchastra  Books 

(la  Um  la  Sthsab  Frsai  Caart  ts  Caart) 

■■aiaallM'i  Osidaa  Jsbllaa"  —  "Sasay  Sinkiai  ** 
At  Q.  Bana  Oraod-Batra*’’ — "Oaldia  Stats  Baad" 
(WRW  Saaaey  Marchw  far  Band,  to  (Xiai.  X.  Past) 
DOTBrnOWB— TOBK  A  USA  Btad  lartraMoU 
FRDIA  ‘‘CwtaabalB”  darlasu  aad  Ftatss. 


Pin  shown  at  laft,  jQ 
25c  aihrar  plats  or 
gold  plate.  Ring  at 
right,  starling  sUvar,  nl 
%\.  Write  for  36-paga  ^ 
catalog.  ” 

C  K.  GROUSE  COMPANY 

M  Brnea  Ava.  .Nsrtli  Altlahara,  Mats. 


SPECIAL  ♦  ♦  *  AHENTION 

We  specialize  in  high  grade  repairing — all 
types  of  musioal  instmmente— inclndiag  ootn- 
plete  overhanl  work. 

Bala— ae  utad  and  rabullt  Inatruiatata — no 
Hat — BaeUao  Inatrumaet  In  wlileh  rtw  art 
Inlaraatad.  Wriu  fat  priest. 

TOM  BROWN  MUSIC  COMPANY 
315  S.  Wsbstk  Ave. _ Chicago 


Banners  flying,  music  playing, 
footsteps  marching  in  time  — 
and  drumsticks  beating  on 

aii-weaimr  Drumheads 

For  pure,  vibrant  tones  —  for  long 
hours  of  steady  drumming  without 
having  to  adjust  tension — for  clear 
steady  beats  no  matter  what  the 
weather  .  .  .  nse  ALL-WEATHER 
DRUMHEADS  .  .  .  they'U  ontUve  a 
thousand  parades! 

Dnmhead  Co.  of  Anerica 

_  Alt  FUST  AVEw  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  - 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 

Brasses  •  Woodwinds 
Saxophones  Percussion 
THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

S3a  South  Wabaah  Avs.  Ghlcai 


ThS  ERNEn  WILUAMS  SCHOOL  If  MUSIC 

Bpaciallalnf  in  Band  tr  Orcfaaatral  Iralnins.  Dally 
rabaartalt.  toweial  or  Thrat  Tsar  CartlSeaU  coorta. 
PrlraU  InatmctlaD.  TtMtey,  CoodueUng.  Arranging. 
Dlatlngnlabad  faenlty  Inelndlng  Plurt  HaarsUa. 
VtoUn.  Roirtggle:  itayhav  L.  Laka— OiebaatraUtn. 
Band  Arranglag. 

For  further  information  addrete 
THE  UGISTUR.  HI  Octik  Atfggg,  Sfgiliig,  Ng«  Tgril 


CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

TiadMS  How  to  Pliy  TfaabOM  Cofnedy 

Eriest  CMu,  167  L  SM  SI.  Nm  York 

SENT  POSTPRID  POR  Sa.W 


You  have  a  magazine  which  is  up  to 
date  and  essential  to  school  musicians. 
We  out  on  the  firing  line  appreciate  It. — 
E.  K.  Popefoy,  West  Concord,  Minn. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  always 
been  a  welcome  visitor  and  its  need  is 
felt  even  more  in  the  college  work  than 
In  that  of  the  high  school. — Virgil  V.  Ed¬ 
monds,  director.  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  State 
College  Band. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  many  practical  and 
Inqjiratlonal  articles  in  your  magazine. — 
Denton  Rosset,  music  director,  Fredonia, 
Kansas. 


DYNAMIC  BREATH  CONTROL  INSTITUTE 

ALFRED  F.  BARTO 

Allentown,  Pennaylvaiiia.  P.  O.  Bok  1347 
A  practical  braathtng  couraa  for  muaictana  (mod- 
wind  and  braaa),  and  tocaliati.  Dorelop  your  hrootb 
control.  muKUlar  roaiitancc  and  endurance. 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 
Thti  courte  la  utad  and  endortad  by  many  proftt- 
>lonaI  artliti. 


Please  Give 

PREFERENCE 

TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  ««  this  magasine. 


35  WORDS  FOR  ^.00 


FACTORY  RECONDITIONED:  Like  new.  in- 
strnment  bargains.  Conn  22  B  trumpet,  gold 
lacquer,  case,  $35.  Holton  small  b<we  trumpet, 
gold  lacquer,  caae,  $32.50.  Martin  trumpet, 
silver  ^Id  bell,  case  $35.  Conn  double  bel! 
euphonium  silver  gold  small  belt,  case,  high  pitch 
with  low  pitch  crook,  $45.  Conn  trombone, 
silver,  cate,  $29.50.  Keefer  trombone,  silver 
gold  bell,  cate,  $35.  Many  other  instrument 
bargains.  Write  ut.  Send  10%  of  amount 
ordered  and  will  shm  balance  c.  o.  d.  subject 
to  examination.  Skalman  Music  Company. 

Wadena.  Minn. _ _ 

BARGAINS:  Oboes,  Albert,  new  conservatory, 
cate,  $125 ;  I..orcc.  practically  new,  conserva¬ 
tory,  covered  holes,  extra  FF-CC  sharp  kevs. 
cate,  $295.  Bassoon,  Barbier,  Heckel  model, 
case,  practically  new,  $140.  Krnspe  F  horn 
overhauled  $65 ;  ^ch  trumpet,  C,  practically 
new,  $6^  Bb  silver  plated,  $50.  Bnescher  re¬ 
cording  Tuha,  BBb,  silver  plated,  $80 ;  Besson, 
helicon,  BBb,  silver  plated,  $45.  String  bass, 
aluminum,  new,  $1M;  wo<^,  $75.  ’Cello, 

aluminum,  new,  $45 ;  wood,  $30.  Piccolo,  wood. 
C  or  Db,  case.  $25.  Clarinets,  wood  or  metal 
from  $20.  Saxophones,  all  makes,  practically 
new,  Altos  from  $35.  Bass  saxophone,  gold 
lacquered,  overhaul^,  like  new,  $80.  We  buy, 
sell,  and  exchann.  Sansone  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  World’s  Largest  French  Horn  House, 

1658  Broadway.  New  York  City. _ 

BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Buy  and  sell 
bargain  instruments  of  all  kinds.  Repair  all  in¬ 
struments  at  most  reasonable  prices.  Send  for 
our  price  list  of  repair  and  bargain  instruments. 
Musicians  Supply  Co.,  618  Middlebury  St..  Elk- 

hart,  Ind. _ _ 

E.PLAT  UPRIGHT  Conn  Tuba,  silver  finUh, 
perfect  condition,  $50.  Conn  trumpet,  gold 
hnish,  used  but  little,  elegant  cate,  $100.  Conn 
brass  alto  saxophone,  practically  new,  with  ca«e, 
S50.  Other  bargains.  Write.  Geo.  Allen,  15 

K.  Twohig  Ave.,  San  Angelo.  Texas. _ 

FOR  SALE;  Buffet  Boehm  C  clarinet ;  Sel- 
mer  Mid  straight  Bb  soprano  tax ;  Conn  bass 
saxophone ;  silver  Y ork  Herald  trumpet :  cir¬ 
cular  Bb  comet.  Prices  very  cheap  for  quick 

sale.  Walberg  A  Auge,  Worcester,  Mass. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Saxophones,  Holton,  alto.  $35; 
Holton  tenor,  $37.  Silver  plated,  gold  hell, 
A  No.  1  condition.  Trial  allowed.  Complete 

in  case.  Louis  Plauti,  Elkhorn.  Wis. _ 

FOR  SALE:  York  bats  trombone,  silver 
plated,  gold  bell ;  wood.  keratoU  flannej  lined 
caae.  Outfit  is  just  like  new.  $40.  Subject  to 
inspection.  C.  V.  Kuehn,  744  State  St.,  Schenec- 

tady.  New  York. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Good  bats  clannet  or 
aho  clarinet.  Give  complete  description  and 
lowest  price.  B.  B.  Wyman,  207  Iowa  St., 

Urbaaa,  Illinois. _ 

HI-GRADE  BARGAINS,  ’cello  outfits,  $30. 
String  bass,  $85.  Violin.  $15.  Viola,  $10. 
’Trumpet,  $20.  Bnescher  following  silver  gold 
bell  saxophones  alto,  $45,  tenor,  $60.  Melo- 
ptxMie,  $30.  Musician,  152  Thompson  St.,  New 

Bedfoitl.  Mass. _ 

STRING  BASS,  hand-made,  from  the  finest 
imported  aged  wood.  We  are  offering  this 
baM  for  safe  for  the  first  time  at  the  bargain 
price  of  one  thousand  dollars.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  owning  one  of  the  finest  string 
basses  in  existence,  we  invite  your  correspon- 
dence.  August  Dietse,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE:  Wm.  S.  Haynes  solid  silver  flutes. 
Db,  like  new,  $100.  Eb,  almost  like  new,  $75. 
Both  closed  G.  Bb  flnegel  horn,  rotary  valves, 

$15.  W.  H.  Gmnert,  Green  Bay,  Wis. _ 

HAYNES  BOEHM  flute  $45.  Oboe  (military 
system),  $86.  Bueacher  trumpet,  $86.  Besson 
trumpet  (gold  plated),  $85.  Bass  saxophone.  $65. 
AH  above  with  cases.  Trombone,  $5.  Folding 
organ,  $70.  Miller,  432  Broadway,  Camden, 

New  Jersey.  _ 

FLUTES:  Office  demonstration  models  four 
weeks  old,  repoliahed,  repadded,  brand  now 
case,  model  number  A,  18%  nickel  silver 
throughout,  quadruple  silver  plate,  $45.  Model 
numW  B  with  solid  sterling  silver  mechanism 
silver  ^fed  body.  $58.  Haynes-Schwelm  Com¬ 
pany,  Koslindale,  Maas. 


VIOLINS:  Real  good  values,  $5.  Guitars, 
special,  $3.95.  Bb  Boem  system  nickel  plated 
clarinet  and  case,  $24.75.  Brass  trumpet  and 
pluih  case,  $18.50,  Bugles,  $2.65.  Homewood 

Music  Co.,  Homewood.  III. _ 

VIOLINS:  Unbreakable — no  repair  bills  on 
this  violin.  Suitable  for  anyone.  Finished  in 
beautiful  natural  wood  graining ;  good  bow, 
strings  and  case.  Excellent  tone.  Thirty-five 
dollars  prmtaid.  Terms,  Aluminum  Musical  In- 

strument  Oimpany,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. _ 

HARP  BARGAINS.  Bnescher  Bass  Sax,  Cor¬ 
net  and  Trumpets  Trombones,  Clarinets,  Cre¬ 
mona  Violins,  'Cellos,  Strings,  Reeds,  etc.  We 
do  factory  repair  work  on  all  instruments,  sav¬ 
ing  cash,  time,  transportation.  Chat  von  Berg, 

Importer,  Jobber,  LeMars,  Iowa. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  High  quality  professional 
reeds,  of  my  own  hand  make.  Especially 
finished  for  the  school  bassoonist.  Ready  to 
play,  easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  Im 
brillunt  tone.  4  reeds,  $3  pottage  prepaid. 
John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  JuniaU  St.,  St.  Lotus, 
Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or- 

chestra  10th  Seasoo) _ _ _ 

LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS,  all  hand  made, 
any  shape  and  strength  desired,  $1  each,  6  for 
$4.50.  P.  Litke,  3078  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx,  New 
York  City.  Formerly  bassoonsst  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony,  Chicago 

Ouera.  _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  jam  reeds  just 
like  my  own  1  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  at  to 
pitch,  easy,  bmutiful  tone.  $1  each,  6  for  $5-50. 
Also  Loree  Oboe.  Andre  Andrand,  3500  Brent- 

wood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

BASSOON-OBOE  reeds:  Hand  made  selected 
French  cane.  Unreservedly  guaranteed.  Heckel 
Bassoon,  75c.  Oboe  (seamless  tube)  75c  or  fiOc 
with  your  old  tube.  Sent  on  trial.  State 
strength  desired.  L.  E.  M.  Cosmey,  Box  773, 

Sfonterey,  Calif. _ 

ATTENTION  band  directors  and  instructors; 
“A  pupil  who  hasn’t  a  solid  foundation  will 
never  play  well.”  Why  not  give  them  this  ad¬ 
vantage  by  using  one  of  the  best  b^inners’ 
books  now  on  the  market,  “Unisonal  Founda¬ 
tion  Studies  for  Band”  by  C.  R.  Tuttle-  T^is 
book  used  exclusively  in  Louisvijle,  Evansville, 
Pittsburgh,  Huntington,  and  Marion,  a^  othv 
cities.  For  further  informatim  regarding  this 
method  please  write  to  Marion  Music  Route, 

309  S.  Boots  St.,  Marion.  Indiana. _ 

“MILITARY  DRUM  BEATS":  By  Geo^e 
Lawrence  Stone,  containing  stondard  marching 
beats*  for  drum  corps,  individual  competition 
solos,  roll-offs,  stick  bmts,  and  the  original  26 
drum  rudiments.  Postpaid,  75c.  Georjre  B. 
Stone  4  Son,  Inc.,  61  Haitover  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. _ 

“OBOE  REED  TECHNIQUE”:  New,  a  real 
textbook,  $1.50.  $1  special  if  you  mention  this 
ad.  How  to  make  or  retouch  oboe  reeds.  Men¬ 
tion  your  connection  with  musk.  35  years’  na¬ 
tional  specialisation  in  woodwinds,  specialists  in 
oboe,  oboe  repairing,  reed  making  supplies,  oboe 
music.  Ask  for  catalog.  Baxter  Northrop  Com- 
nany.  837  S.  Olive.  Los  Angeles.  California. 
PIANO  COURSE:  “PUy  Popular  Piano.” 
Complete  course  in  ten  simplified  lessons.  For 
adults  or  children.  Get  thu  successful  course 
and  play  popular  piaoo.  $1  pos^id.  E.  J. 
VandreuU,  Jr.,  118  E.  113th  St.,  Los  Angeka, 

Calif. _ 

MUST  SELL  new  collection  of  over  300  solos 
for  oboe,  English  bom,  with  piano  and  or¬ 
chestra.  Almost  everything  written  in  this  col¬ 
lection.  Send  for  list.  40%  discount.  Oboist, 

1430  W  Street.  S.E.,  Anacostia,  D.  C. _ 

SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock 
pricss,  75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modern  ar¬ 
rangements.  Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry 
Teachers  College,  Bawling  Green.  Kentucky. 
ROBERTSON'S  waterproofed  saxophone  pads, 
made  from  waterproofed  felt  and  skivers,  with 
or  without  rivet  in  center.  A  perfect  fitting  pad. 
Uniform  thickness,  brown  or  white.  Write  for 
prices.  Robertson’s  Sax  Repair  Shop,  364  E. 
Wells  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SAXOPHONE  -  CLARINET-trumpet  trombone- 
drum-baas  supplies.  Send  for  our  special  “bar¬ 
gain  bulletin’’  listing  165  items  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Terminal  Musical  Supply,  245 
West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


100  PHOTO  postcards  copied  from  any  photo, 
$3.  Swple  free.  Enlargements.  Kodak  prints 
any  size.  3c  each,  25  for  60c ;  photo  mirrors, 
buttons,  statues,  cuts,  and  mats.  William  Fil- 
line,  3027  N.  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


WANTED :  Boy  musicians  of  high  school  age 
for  the  BoUes  Military  and  Naval  School  Band. 
Liberal  reductions  in  scholarships  offered.  Ad¬ 
dress  Music  Dept.,  Bolles  School,  &n  Jose 
Blvd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  now  open  to  qualified  high 
school  band  musicians  at  leading  Eastern  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  1936-1937  session.  Value  $900. 
Selection  by  audition  only.  Sophomore,  juniors 
preferred.  Write  for  application.  Box  36,  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. _ 

UNIFORMS:  Blue  cadet  uniforms,  red  trim¬ 
ming.  Uniform  jackets,  $1.00;  new  band  capo, 
$1;  Legion  style  serge  coats,  $4.  Grey  A.  F.  of 
.  coats,  $3.  Caps,  Pershing  style,  $1.  Jan- 
dorf,  172  W.  81st  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

FOR  SALE:  33  used  band  coats  and  caps  to 
Mtch.  Color,  maroon  trimmed  with  old  gold 
binding.  Blazer  type  coat,  (kxjd  bargain  M 
S-*®  “I.  J-  Hanson,  Sup’t,  Bensou, 

MinPs>  Public  SchooU. 

5fRPAIRING:  First-class  repairing  all  instru- 
mmts,  workmanship  guaranteed.  Special  bar¬ 
gain  in  String  Busses,  ’Cellos,  and  Accordions. 
Ludwig  Bell^Lyra  complete,  $45:  Buescher 
straight  alto  Saxophone  complete,  $75,  used  for 
demonstrating,  fine  for  band  work.  Tell  us  your 
wantt,  Ritter  Music  Co.,  Atlanta,  G'a. 

TRANSPARENT  mouthpieces,  non-breakable, 
fit  the  lip  with  a  velvet-like  smoothness  and 
iS  y®**  uf  all  tarni^  and  plating  worries. 

your  individual  requirements 
Mnte  for  prkes.  T.  M.  Koeder,  Naperville. 
Illinois. 

F®®  SALE:  28x22  and  28x16  bass  drums, 
L^y  four  oct.  xylophone  and  trunk,  two  aiuj 
half  oct.  xylop^e  and  case,  two  pair  Turkish 
^mba^  <^m  headj^heap.  H.  A.  Fogel,  P.  O. 
Box  445.  Canton,  Ohio. 

FLUTES.  CLARINETS,  bought,  sold,  ex- 
Bf***™.  *20 :  metol  flutes  close¬ 
out.  40%  off;  clarineU,  wood,  rebuilt,  $20.  Big 
discount  on  new  flutes,  clarinets.  Quick  servira 
“'cpfjo"'  Snte  service.  Werner, 
3425  Fnliertona  Chicago. 

S?®®  P**7:  dependable,  easy 

blowiM,  70c  each  and  your  old  tube;  3  for  $2; 
6  f<y  $3.'85.  Proof  of  the  reed  is  in  the  playing. 
Made  and  tested  by  Russell  Saunders.  Elkhom. 
Wu. 

MARTIN  MAMMOTH  recording  bass,  brass 
laainerH  Uke  new.  $175.  Conn^  saxophone, 
silvCT  platrf  gold  Ml.  $45.  Conn  trumpet/silvS 
cornet,  silver  plated 
gold  bell.  $25.  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  St.,  Chi^o. 

BARGAINS  GALORE:  Saxophones,  Martin  C 
soprano,  $12;  Holton  Bb  Soprano,  $15;  Martin  C 
^lody,  $22.  Penzel,  wooden.  Boehm  flute,  $15. 

trombone,  $25.  Kalaahen  trumpet,  $25. 
y.®?  Highxm  Eb  tuba,  $45.  Claffy,  3952  Pine, 
Philadelphia.  _ 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  amateur  photo- 
papher  interested  in  studying  band  and  or^estra 
directors’  coarse  for  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 
Earn  apenses  and  tuition,  complete,  by  pho- 
tography.  Open  to  high  school  graduates  or 

School  of  Music,  1652  Warren  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago. _  _ 

BARGAINS  in  new  lulian  piano  accordions  34 
keys  48  boas,  $55  up.  37  keys  80  bass.  $65  up. 

r  J®*«Ph 

Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

BATONS:  Attentioo  chronic  “baton  butters." 
Hoe’s  the  stkk  you  can  afford.  No  fancy  trim¬ 
ming;  ideal  for  the  classroom.  Any  length 
Intooductory  price,  $2  dozen.  Muskians  Service 
4  Supply,  534  W.  State,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE:  3H  octave  marimba,  3  octave 
song  bells,  2)4  ocUve  65$  orchestra  bells.  2% 
ocUve  35$  orchestra  bells.  If  interested,  write 
Herbert  L.  Hock,  (^yde,  Ohio. 


I 


Sif  down,  right  now,  and  wrifo  those  folks. 
Bargo'ms  like  these  don't  ley  on  the  counter 
very  long.  You  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
counter,  get  some  help,  or  you'll  be 
swamped.  Only  one  more  issue  in  which  to 
piece  your  lest  minute  bergeint  to  tend 
your  35  word  ed,  pinned  onto  e  dollar  bill 
(5c  for  each  additional  word)  before  Juno  3. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anrmerinff  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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Will  HE  WIN?  his  chances  are  lo&l  with  a  Kmy 


'^WIN  WITH  A  KING'^ 


KINGS  have  a  Better  Tone.  A  Tone  of  Character.  A  Tone 
that  carries  further  and  amplifies  with  a  beautiful  rich  quality. 

KINGS  are  Better  in  Tune.  They  just  naturally  Play  in  Tune. 
KINGS  Play  Easier,  require  less  effort  to  blow.  They  do  not 
tire  you. 

KINGS  with  the  Pure  Solid  Sterling  Silver  Bell,  and  one  piece 
Sterling  Silver  Bell  Rim— Gladstone  Bag  of  Solid  Pure  Grain 
Leather  and  Straps,  Gold  Plated  Hardware,  Beautiful  Rich  Plush 
lined  and  Hand  tailored,  are  the  finest,  most  distinctive  and 
Highest  Priced  Outfite  on  the  market.  The  Silver  Bell  alone 
U)sts  as  much  as  any  other  one  Comet  of  Standard  make  to  build. 


7/u-  H.N. WHITE  Ca. 

RASn  ISSTRl  MF.NTS 

'S22S  Superior  Avt  ..  (.'U  vr land,  Ohio 


KINGS  with  the  regular  Brass  Bell,  Heavily  Gold  Lacc^ered 
or  plated  in  any  finish  Sells  for  Less  than  many  other  ^nd- 
ard  Makes. 

Built  into  every  KING  is  more  than  forty  consecutive  years  of 
practical  instrument  building  by  a  master  instrument  maker  and 
the  cooperative  assistance  of  the  greatest  Soloists  and  Band¬ 
masters  of  the  Country.  This  is  what  you  get  when  you  BUV 

A  KING. 

Compare  a  KING  with  other  Makes. 

If  you  want  the  Best — TRY  A  KING. 


PUASE  SEND  FREE  COPY  OF  WHITE  WAV  NEWS  N*.  S 

INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN _ 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _  M 


WHILE  IN  CLEVELAND  YOU  ARE  MOST  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT  OUR  FACTORY  AND  DISPLAY  ROOMS 


JIICKEY  llliTi  Slfctf 
[with  uni  KIMP 


Mickey  Bloom,  hmoui  trumpet  ertart,  now  let  trumpet  withHnIKemp, 
U  ibown  here  with  hii  tnlenteH  director.  “Miokey”  ii  one  U  Amerion’i 
finert  trumpet  men,  heTinc  pfatyed  under  >  doien  or  more  ci  the  grenteet 
direotori,  inrhidiin  Kemp  and  Knetdaneti.  Ain  a  reeogniied  eompoaer. 
Fhtya  nightly  at  the  Hotel  FetmaylTaaia.  Other  engagementa  indude 
theatre^  ndin  nod  reeording.  a  Coon  New  York  Symphony 

trumpet.  Photo  Deoember  18,  lOSA 


Frank  Ryenon,  let  trumpet  with  Mai  HanetPa  well  known  orehea- 
tra,  if  an  outf  tandingly  ^  trumpet  player.  Abo  an  ahfe  arranger 
and  aaabtant  to  Ballett.  Shown  here  with  hb  Conn  New  York  Sym¬ 
phony  trumpet,  he  abo  pbya  a  Coon  E>  trumpet  and  writea  ua 
March  2S,  IDU:  “The  aetioo  of  my  Conn  trumpeta  b  the  beat  Pre 
known  in  18  yeara  of  playing.” 


Winthrop  0.  Wamer’a  big  Conn  recording  ban  contribulaa  ib  1 
preadvc  tonea  to  many  a  Mi^ey  Mouae  feature.  Mr.  Warner  b  a 
of  BoOywood'e  moat  celebrated  baaa  men,  playing  with  RKO,  Dan 
Unhrerml  and  Cohunbm  atudioa.  On  February  1,  1838,  he  wcbmi 
“My  Conn  baaa  haa  prored  an  exeeUent  inatiument” 


Bemb  Ghiekman,  tenor  aai  for  Leon  Bebaoo’a  Sne  ordiectcm,  b  aha^ 
here  with  Director  Bebfoo  and  with  the  Coim  tenor  fax  which  he  phm 
luperbly.  Formerly  featured  at  ihe  Chei  Paree,  Chicago,  aad  CllH 
Cntinental,  Hollywood.  Haa  played  a  Coim  for  nine  yeara.  I'hM 
Mardi  20, 1938.  1 


I 


